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The Editor to his Readers. 


Don Quixote looked in at the 
- printing-office he found them 
busy with a volume called 
Trifles, which the printer as- 
sured him was a most import- 
‘ant affair, although the title 
did not promise much. 

This is what we hope a 
good many readers will, by 
and by, think of our ‘ Anecdote 
Corner.’ 

‘If you love your reader and 
wish to be read, get Anecdotes,’ 
was the advice of one of the 
brightest and wittiest of mo- 
dern humorists. No happier 
phrase or more concise form 
of statement could be hit upon 
to show the raison d’étre of 

wy ‘Anecdote Corner’ in LONDON 
SOCIETY. For what Editor is there who does not love his 
readers, and wish them to read the lucubrations of himself 
and his contributors? Therefore, to prove our affection for 
our readers, and at the same time induce them to reciprocate 
it, we have determined to ‘get Anecdotes, and garner them 
every month in this corner of our Magazine. 


An experience of some thirty years in catering for the 
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public has impressed the Editor with the idea that there is 
plenty of racy material lying at hand for producing a bright 
and pleasant department of this sort—something which will 
‘kindle mirth in the melancholic and heighten it in the gay.’ 
And, although mirth and humour will be ‘the superficial 
design, it will be laid on a solid foundation, to challenge 
attention from the ignorant and admiration from the judi- 
cious. ‘ Mind this, and our business is done f as the shrewd 
friend said to Cervantes, when invited to touch up that 
author’s preface. 

Our ‘Corner’ will be inlaid with little bits of dainty 
mosaic-work, out of which different people can pick what 
they fancy. 

The plan is to gather from a multitude of sources—some 
of them familiar enough to literary men, although little 
known, perhaps, to the general reader, or inaccessible to him 
outside the walls of great libraries—all such cheery, character- 
istic, and pungent things as will give ‘zest to pleasant 
moments and solace to anxious ones ;’ things which will help 
our busy, active men to relax for a little the tension of 
business solicitude or throw off the weight of professional 
care—enable them, perhaps, to restore for half an hour 
the dewy freshness of youth and recall the merry twinkle of 
unfettered days. 

Out of forgotten books and other dusty lumber of bygone 
times let us pick some flashing jewel of long-buried wit ; 
rekindle the fire of forgotten repartee ; echo once more the 
rippling laughter at some pleasant jest from the Whisper- 
ing Gallery of the past. 

Like rose-leaves freshly stirred, there will now and then 
come wafted through our pages, from seeming dead leaves, 
the sweet fragrance of words once breathed by fair women 
and brilliant men. 

A great Novelist said to the Editor the other day, ‘What 
has come over the men of our time? What a sad lack 
there is of animal spirits! They seem to have no fun in 
them !’ 

Let us try to mend this. Let us attempt to rescue some 
of the fun which lies stored with those who are still amongst 
us—some of the choice morceaux which are yet in the 
memory of those who have shared a noble friendship and 
have sat ‘at good men’s feasts.’ The origina] reminiscences 
which such story-tellers will be encouraged to write or to 
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dictate will be prized by all genuine lovers of ‘ good things.’ 
When permitted we shall give the authority or initials which 
can be recognised. 

In one of the most charming introductions to be found in 
the whole range of modern literature—that which Leigh Hunt 
wrote to his Book for a Corner—there are some remarks very 
suitable indeed to our present purpose. Speaking of choice 
passages, which may be known to many readers, he says, ‘ The 
nature and the amount of the reader’s familiarity with many 
pieces are the reasons why we have extracted them. They 
constitute part of the object and essence of the book ; for the 
familiarity is not a vulgar and repulsive one, but that of a 
noble and ever-fresh companion, whose society we can the 
less dispense with the more we are accustomed to it. The 
book in this respect resembles a set of pictures which it 
delights us to live with, or a collection of favourite songs and 
pieces of music, which we bind up in volumes in order that 
we may always have them at hand or know where to find 
them. Our book may have little novelty in the least sense of 
the word ; but it has the best in the greatest sense: that is to 
say, never-dying novelty—antiquity hung with ivy-blossoms 
and rosebuds; old friends with the ever-new faces of wit, 
thought, and affection! To put it differently, the homely 
truth never gets old—a good story will bear twice telling. 
An ‘old Joe’ brought out at the right moment will often clinch 
an argument and at the same time keep people from losing 
their temper. 

The Editor takes shelter under the wing of the ingenious 
author of Arsinoé (whom Southey has embalmed in Tie 
Doctor), when he trusts that ‘ Anecdote Corner’ will be, like 
a floating bath, of varied depth—‘ that the lamb may wade in 
it, although the elephant may swim ; and also that it will be 
found ‘ very entertaining to the ladies!’ 

‘Indeed, he flatters himself that it will be found profitable 
for old and young, for men and for women, the married and the 
single, the idle and the studious, the merry and the sad ; that 
it may sometimes inspire the thoughtless with thought,’ and 
sometimes, as he has already said, ‘ beguile the careful of their 
cares.’ 

All this because there will bea thousand and one delicious 
readings for the library, for the breakfast-room, for the boudoir 
(which to modern habitations is what the oriel was to ancient 
ones), for the drawing-room, the smoking-room, and the rail- 
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way train—for all manner of places where men, women, and 
books are to be found in company. 

Our new ‘Corner’ will suit people who are im Society and 
people who are out of it, whether by accident or by choice. 
If we may use the language of commerce—looking to the 
number of choice vintages lying ready to be sampled—there 
need be no lack of ‘ body, ‘aroma, or ‘sparkle, in what is 
offered to the reader. 

In setting about this long-dreamt-of task there rises to the 
Editor’s remembrance (mixed up with the memory of many a 
quaint discourse and many a delightful .ramble together by 
daylight and starlight) the following personal reminiscence 
of Thomas de Quincey:—With his quiet humour and wizard 
touch of irony De Quincey often referred to the strange mental 
constitution of those complacent folk who are fond of saying, 
‘There’s nothing in the papers to-day!’ ‘Good Heavens! 
Nothing in the papers!’ the author of Suspiria de Profundis 
would exclaim. And the tremulous, musical voice would 
dwell on the profound interest and suggestive power, when 
read aright, of the meanest provincial print ; not to speak of 
that imperial interest, concerning the warp and woof of the 
web of life, which underlies the columns of every great 
London newspaper. 

We take it, therefore—and it is an encouraging thought 
—that, almost in spite of ourselves, ‘Anecdote Corner’ must 
become very readable. The sources of interest are so won- 
derfully strong and varied that our material must touch 
human life to the quick at an infinite number of points. And 
thus, quite independent of one’s own cleverness or stupidity, 
it will be hard indeed to say, ‘There’s nothing this month 
in LONDON SOCIETY.’ 
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ENUINE and innocent wit is surely the flavour of the 

mind. Man could not direct his way by plain reason, 

and support his life by tasteless food ; but God has given us 

wit, and flavour, and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to 

enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to charm his pained 
steps over the burning marl—SYDNEY SMITH. 





A Cluster of Original Anecdotes. 


Joun Westey in A Fix—anp 
out aGain.—The following anec- 
dote of the founder of Methodism 
has, we . believe, never been pub- 
lished. It reaches us, however, 
from a trustworthy source, and, as 
it illustrates in a remarkable man- 
ner the mingled tact and piety of 
that eminent man, it well deserves 
a place in our ‘ Anecdote Corner.’ 

Although Wesley, like the 
Apostles, found that his preach- 
ing did not greatly affect the 
mighty or the noble, still he num- 
bered some families of good posi- 
tion among his followers. 
at the house of one of these that 
the incident here recorded took 
place. Wesley had been preaching ; 
and a daughter of a neighbouring 
gentleman, a girl remarkable for 
her beauty, had been profoundly im- 
pressed by hisexhortations. After 
the sermon Wesley was invited to 
this gentleman’s house to luncheon, 
and with himself one of his preach- 
ers was entertained. This preacher, 
like many of the class at that time, 
was a man of plain manners, and 
not conscious of the restraints of 
good society. The fair young 
Methodist sat beside him at the 
table, and he noticed that she wore 
a number of rings. During a 
pause in the meal the preacher 
took hold of the young lady’s 
hand, and, raising it in the air, 
called Wesley’s attention to the 
sparkling jewels. ‘What do you 
think of this, sir,’ he said, ‘for a 
Methodist’s hand ? 

The girl turned crimson. For 
Wesley, with his known and ex- 


It was- 


pressed aversion to finery, the 
question was a peculiarly awkward 
one. But the aged evangelist 
showed a tact which Chesterfield 
might have envied. He looked 
up with a quiet benevolent smile, 
and simply said, ‘ The hand is very 
beautiful.’ 

The blushing beauty had ex- 
pected something far different 
from a reproof wrapped up with 
such felicity in acompliment. She 
had the good sense to say nothing ; 
but when, a few hours later, she 
again appeared in Wesley’s pre- 
sence, the beautiful hand was 
stripped of every ornament except 
those which Nature had given. 

A. M. 
—o— 


Aw Unpvs.isuep Story or 
* Evi.’ 


The late Charles Mathews used 
to tell, with great glee, a little 
story of Charles Lamb, which he 
vouched for as authentic, and be- 
lieved to be unpublished. I am 
indebted for it to Mr. Henry 8, 
Leigh (the Poet of Cockayne), who 
had it from the lips of his friend, 
the famous actor. One evening 
Mary Lamb took a sudden and 
violent fancy to have some Stilton 
cheese forsupper, an article of which 
they had not a scrap in the house. 
It was very wet, and getting rather 
late ; but Charles, with that self- 
denial which showed itself in a 
life-long devotion to his sister, 
at once volunteered to try whether 
any could be got. He sallied 
forth, and reached their cheese- 
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HE golden line is drawn between winter and summer. 
Behind all is blackness and darkness and dissolution. 
Before is hope, and soft airs, and the flowers, and the sweet 
season of hay ; and people will cross the fields, reading or 
walking with one another ; and instead of the rain that soaks 
death into the heart of green things will be the rain which 
they drink with delight ; and there will be sleep on the grass 
at mid-day, and early rising in the morning, and long moon- 


light evenings.—LEIGH HUNT. 





monger just as the shutters were 
being put up. In reply to his 
demand, he was assured that they 
" had some fine ripe Stilton; and 
the shopkeeper proceeded to cut 
off a slice, As it lay on the scales 
Lamb’s attention was forcibly ar- 
rested by the lively gambols of a 
number of maggots which came to 
the surface of the ‘fine ripe Stil- 
ton.’ ‘Now, Mr. Lamb,’ said the 
cheesemonger, ‘shall I have the 
pleasure of sending this home for 
you? ‘No, th-th-thank you,’ said 
Charles, ‘If you will give me a 
bit of twine, I cou-cou-could, 
p'rhaps, 1-l-l-lead it home!’ The 
manner in which Charles Mathews 
rendered Lamb’s stutter was, says 
Mr. Leigh, inimitable. 
—e—- 

A very interesting little story 
belongs to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy this year. <A lady 
and her daughter, in a sudden 
shower of rain, took refuge in a 
doorway. It was that of a great 
artist’s studio; and the great artist 
himself entering at the moment, 
invited them to come in from the 
rain, As the rain steadily poured 
down, he studied attentively the 
young girl’s face and figure; and 
presently, producing his card, he 
asked the mother’s permission to 
make a painting of her daughter. 
So flattering a compliment from so 
distinguished an artist could not 
be declined; and a beautiful por- 
trait, the result of a great many 
sittings, was finished in due time, 
and is one of the ornaments of this 


year’s exhibition, Such a painting 

would have an immense value; 

but it was gracefully presented by 

the artist to the young lady herself. 

Its only fault is, that it hardly 

does justice to the lovely original. 
——Je— 

The scene was a first-class car- 
riage on the Great Western Rail- 
way. The date need not be men- 
tioned. There were no ladies in 
the carriages. One of the passen- 
gers took out his cigar-case, and, 
giving a look of inquiry, but not 
making any remark, lit up, and 
vigorously puffed away. As he 
progressed towards the end of his 
cigar, he noticed a look of great 
irritation on the face of his vis-d- 
vis. ‘1am afraid, sir,’ said the 
smoker hurriedly, ‘ that my cigar 
annoys you.’ ‘It does, sir; it annoys 
me excessively.’ ‘I am sure I 
beg your pardon,’ said the gentle- 
man, and threw his cigar out of 
the window. ‘That’s all very 
well,’ said his fellow-passenger ; 
‘but I mean to give you in charge 
directly I get to Bath. You were 
perfectly well aware that this is 
not a smoking-carriage, and I 
mean to defend the rights of pas- 
sengers.’ ‘I am really very sorry, 
sir; but I took it for granted that 
there was no objection.’ ‘I made 
up my mind, sir,’ was the dog- 
matic reproach, ‘soon after we 
left Swindon, that I would - give 
you in charge the first opportunity.’ 
Then there was an awkward 
and presently the offender said, 
‘Perhaps you will take my card ? 
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HE first class of readers may be compared to an hour- 
glass, their reading being as the sand; it runs in and 


runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. 


A second class 


resembles a sponge, which imbibes everything, and returns it 


in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. 


A third class is 


like a jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure to pass away, and 


retains only the refuse and dregs. 


The fourth class may be 


compared to the slave of Golconda, who, casting aside all that 
is worthless, preserves only the pure gems.—COLERIDGE. 





I happen to hold a public position, 
and should like to avoid any dis- 
turbance.’ ‘I don’t want your 
card, sir.’ ‘But you bad better 
look at it. The aggrieved pas- 
senger looked at it contemptuous- 
ly, but it was the card of a Royal 
Duke! Things now went on plea- 
santly; but before he left the car- 
riage, the gentleman expressed a 
hope that H.R.H. would not think 
that he had acted wrongly. ‘That 
is a point which we need not dis- 
cuss,’ said H.R: H. 
—— &— 

During Hepworth Dixon's edi- 
torship of the Athenceum, the 
independent outspokenness of its 
reviews of new books was the 
dominant feature of the periodical. 
Whether such hard-hitting was al- 
ways discreet on the part of the 
assailant, or deserved by the victim, 
may be doubted. Now, although 
Dixon earned no end of opprobrium 
in consequence of the severity of the 
strictures passed by his staff on 
books committed to their notice, 
be it said to his credit that there 
seldom existed a body of men who 
were allowed more of their own 
way. They wrote practically un- 
trammelled. The scathing notice 
of Alexander Smith’s poems which 
appeared in the Atheneum was 
the work of two brother bards, 
both of whom (by the way) are 
living. When Mr. Gerald Massey 
a the staff, at Dixon’s request, 

is ‘instructions’ were sent by the 
editor with the first batch of books 
he was commissioned to review. 


The inspiration ran as follows: ‘ Be 
just; be generous ; but, if you do 
meet with a deadly ass, sling him 


up. 
—~o— 

When poor dear ‘ Willie’ Brun- 
ton, the humorous artist, died, a 
witty talker, an admirable story- 
teller, as well as a thoroughly 
original draughtsman, went from 
us. He was one of a group of 
genuine humorists, of whom E. 
C. Barnes, who died the other 
day, was another. Some few 


- years ago, when Signor Pellegrini 


(‘Ape’) withdrew from Vanity 
Fair, in order to devote his time 
to serious portrait-painting, quite 
a number of more or less renowned 
caricaturists applied for the post, 
amongst the rest Branton. The 
competitive drawing which he sub- 
mitted was a characteristic ‘ treat- 
ment’ of the late Andrew Halliday. 
Of course it was clever, but the 
inscription attached to the picture 
was, in its way, worthier of being 
remembered. It ran thus: ‘ He 
invented Victor Hugo, and dis- 
covered Walter Scott.’ 


—-3— 

It was one of those ‘ black Mon- 
days,’ fully twenty years ago, which 
followed the closing of the doors 
of the Western Bank of Scotland, 
that gloomy precursor of the ‘ City 
of Glasgow’ misery. Early in the 
forenoon a well-known Scottish 
merchant wended his way slowly 
up the High-street of Edinburgh. 
He was known to be a large share- 
holder in the Western Bank, a 











UN has no limits. 
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It is like the human race and face: 


there is a family likeness among all the species, but 
they all differ—Sam SLick (Judge Haliburton). 





very wealthy man, and, as such, a 
prize to the liquidators, who had 
just made an enormous ‘call.’ He 
was overtaken by an old friend, a 
civic dignitary, who exchanged 
salutations; and then, observing 
the moody condition of his friend, 
put his arm on his shoulder sympa- 
thisingly, and said, ‘O Dawvid 
man, I’m very sorry for ye in this 
business. They tell me ye’re 
broken. Is’t true?’ With aproud 
shake of his head, the old merchant 
pulled himself together, and re- 
sponded briskly, ‘ Na, na, Tammas, 
ye’re wrang. Ye can tell them 
I’m no broken yet, but I'm gey 
sair crackit.’ Readers who can- 
not make out this mixture of just 
pride and dry wit must get a 
Scotch friend to interpret. 
—o— 

From 1840 to 1870 the late Mr. 
R. J——4d, of Falcon-square, was 
a well-known man in the City of 
London; and some readers of 
these lines will learn with regret 
that the old hospitable roof-tree 
has recently been demolished in 
the course of City improvements. 
Mr. J. was an enthusiast in philan- 
thropic and missionary enterprise. 
He gave liberal support to a num- 
ber of the great London societies, 
and their records formed his special 
study. He was an early and at- 
tached friend of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and in many 
ways showed an active, courageous 
spirit in home mission matters, 
He was not content with work done 
by deputy at the ends of the earth, 
but personally penetrated, with his 
tracts and substantial aid, to many 
dark spots of London misery. He 
would go and read to the patients 
in St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and 
for some time he maintained at his 





own costa missionary in that notori- 
ous slum, Chequer Alley, of which 
Miss M‘Carthy became the evangel- 
ist, aided by the late Sir Francis 
Lycett. One day Mr. J. was on his 
way from Brixton to the City, by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. He had in his hand his 
usual bundle of tracts; and on en- 
tering the carriage he found the 
compartment contained only one 
other passenger, a tall, grave, gray- 
bearded man, to whom he offered 
one of his leaflets. It was courte- 
ously accepted, and soon led to a 
conversation on missionary work. 
In a few simple earnest remarks 
the stranger showed that this was 
a subject of which he had thorough 
grip. Surprised and delighted to 
find such a kindred spirit, Mr. J. 
rattled away on his favourite topic. 
Various incidents connected with 
different mission fields passed in 
review—Ellis and Madagascar ; 
John Williams, the martyr of Er- 
romanga ; and finally, the pioneer 
work of the great missionary tra- 
veller, Livingstone. It was all 
perfectly familiar to the old gen- 
tleman in the corner. Too soon 
the train drew up at Ludgate Hill ; 
and as he prepared to descend, 
Mr. J., with old-fashioned polite- 
ness, thus addressed his fellow- 
passenger: ‘Sir, I perceive that 
you are extremely well informed 
on missionary subjects, MayI be 

permitted to ask your name? ‘QO, 

yes, certainly,’ said = grave 
stranger, with a quiet smile; ‘my 

name is Robert ‘Moffat’ Mr, J. 

used afterwards to tell how he had 
once met his master in missionary 
lore; but then that was the 
venerable apostle of African mis- 
sions, and the father-in-law of Liv- 
ingstone ! 














NE wit, like a knuckle of ham in soup, gives a zest and 
flavour to the dish, but more than one serves only to 
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spoil the pottage —SMOLLETT (Humphry Clinker). 





Scrope Davies (Byron’s old 
friend) told me one day that 
D’Orsay, having received an 
anonymous letter, succeeded in 
tracing it to R , @ red-nosed 
member of the English colony in 
Paris; and contented himself 
with coolly addressing the offender 
on their next meeting as follows : 
‘ My good R , let me give you 
a piece of advice: the next time 
you write an anonymous letter, if 
you wish to preserve your incog- 
nito, don’t seal it with the tip of 
your nose I” c. H. 

—e— 

One of the earliest advocates of 
codperation—real codperation — 
was Charles Southwell, the young- 
est of thirty-six children, with acti- 
vity enough on the platform for 
them all. He was a brilliant di- 
gressionist. James Silk Bucking- 
ham was not more successful in 
the art of holding an audience 
spellbound by means of a preface 
to a subject. On one occasion a 
large audience had assembled to 
hear him lecture on a special sub- 
ject of great importance. The 
élite of the cause were present, 
eager for the blow which few 
but Southwell could strike with 
effect. After he had spoken three- 
quarters of an hour it was re- 
marked by his supporters on the 
platform that the lecturer had 
not reached his subject. Half an 
hour later he concluded amid a 
storm of applause, when one of 
his friends said to him, ‘ Why, 
Southwell, you never mentioned 
your subject.’ ‘ No,’ he added, ‘ it 
did not occur to me.’ 








—te— 

A friend was informing John 
Hollingshead that a German band 
had invaded the legal precinct of 
VOL. XLII. NO. COXLVII. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and suggested 
that it must cause considerable 
annoyance to the solicitors. ‘Not 
a bit,’ said Hollingshead, ‘ so long 
as they play in 6-8 time.’ 

—o— 

When Sir George Rose was 
dining on one occasion with the 
late Lord Langdale, his host was 
speaking of the very diminutive 
church in Langdale, of which his 
lordship was patron. ‘It is not 
bigger,’ said Lord Langdale, ‘ than 
this dining-room.’ ‘ No,’ returned 
Sir George, ‘and the living not 
half so good, 


—o—_ 
A friend, who had been appoint- 
ed to a judgeship in one of the 
colonies, was long afterwards de- 


. scribing to Sir George Rose the 


agonies he had suffered on the voy- 
age out from sea-sickness. Sir 
George listened with much interest 
to the recital of his friend’s suffer- 
ings, and then said, in a tone of 
deep commiseration, ‘ It’s a great 
mercy you did not throw up your 
appointment.’ 
—%— 

Sir George Rose was af a 
funeral on a bitterly cold day in 
winter, and his companion in a 
mourning-coach called his atten- 
tion to the poor men in scarves 
and bearing staves, who were 
trudging along by the side of the 
carriage. ‘ Poor fellows,’ said his 
companion, ‘they look as if they 
were frozen!’ ‘ Frozen !’ retorted 
Sir George. ‘My dear friend, 
they are mutes, not liquids.’ 


—~o— 

Sir George Rose was dining 
with some friends one day, when 
the outdoor servants had been 
enlisted into the service of the 
dining-room ; and it chanced that 

Co 
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IBRARIES are as the shrines where all the relics of 
saints, full of true virtue, and that without delusion or 
imposture, are preserved and reposed.—LORD BACON. 





one of them, in carrying out a 
tray of glass, as he left the room 
stumbled and fell with a heavy 
crash. ‘ What is that? exclaimed 
Sir George's: next neighbour, in 
great alarm. ‘0, nothing,’ he 
replied ; ‘only the coachman gone 
out with his break.’ 

— eo — 

A report having originated that 
Archdeacon Robinson, Master of 
the Temple, who was exceedingly 
popular with the members of the 
Inns of Court, was to be elevated 
to the episcopal bench, Sir George 
Rose said, ‘ Well, if he must leave 
the Temple, I hope it will be by 
Mitre Court.’ 

—~— 

When a singularly matter-of- 
fact gentleman had related a story 
in which the listeners had failed, 
after all their efforts, to discover 
the faintest spark of humour, Sir 
George Rose accounted for the cir- 
cumstance at once. ‘Don’t you 
see,’ he said, ‘ he has tried a joke, 
but reserved the point.’ 


——.e— 
When Sir George Rose was ap- 
Laughing Philosophers. 


(DOUGLAS JERROLD.) 


‘Lavuas if you are wise,’ was 
the advice of the witty Roman epi- 
grammatist Martial ; and, indeed, 
the wisest of men have often been 
the merriest too witness Socrates, 
Erasmus, Sir Thomas More. 
Whilst, to come to more modern 
authorities, our own Addison, 
though no great laugher himself, 
and though he declares laughter 
to be a weakness in the com- 
position of human nature, never- 
theless confesses that ‘if we con- 
sider the frequent reliefs we re- 
ceive from it, and how often it 


pointed one of the four judges of 
the (now extinct) Court of Review, 
he came to Lincoln’s Inn with his 
colleagues to be sworn in. Some 
friend congratulating him on his 
access of dignity, he observed, 
‘Yes, here we are, you see—four 
by honours.’ 
—2e— 

At a legal dinner given at 
Greenwich many years ago, the 
late Mr. Justice Bailey, who was 
in the chair, informed the assem- 
bled guests, when the decanters had 
begun to circulate after dinner, 
that, as it was most important to 
insure the safety of so eminent a 
company as that present, he had 
ordered a handsome and roomy 
omnibus, which would be at the 
door at ten o’clock, to convey them 
back to town. Sir George Rose 
at once started to his feet, and 
said : 

‘The Grecian of old bade his comrades 


entwine 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s 


vine ; 

Which our excellent chairman inter- 
preteth thus : 

Begin with a bumper and end with a 
buss.’ 


breaks the gloom which is apt to 
depress the mind and damp our 
spirits with transient unexpected 
gleams of joy, one would take care 
not to grow too wise for so great 
a pleasure of life.” Wise men, 
therefore, of all ages being agreed 
that laughter is essential to the 
enjoyment of existence, it has fol- 
lowed that the laughter-makers, 
from Aristophanes to Punch, have 
ever been regarded as public bene- 
factors ; and sages have ruled that 
the healthiest and most instruc- 
tive of teachers is your laughing 
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IBRARIES are the wardrobes of literature, whence men, 
properly informed, might bring forth something for orna- 
ment, as much for curiosity, and more for use.—JAMES DYER. 





philosopher. Consequently, it is 
only fit and proper that, as often as 
possible, we should give a niche in 
our ‘ Anecdote Corner’ to some dis- 
tinguished laughter-maker, whose 
joyous spirit and sparkling wit 
have made life brighter to thou- 
sands of human souls. The first 
whom we-have chosen is Douglas 
Jerrold, who was not only a hu- 
morist and wit of the first water, 
but an essayist full of subtle 
thought and the most exquisite fan- 
cies. Most people nowadays know 
Douglas Jerrold only as the author 
of the Caudle Lectures and the 
sayer of innumerable witty things. 
But those who have read ‘The 
Chronicles of Clovernook,’ ‘The 
Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans,’ ‘The 
Sick Giant and the Doctor Dwarf,’ 
will agree with us that Douglas 
Jerrold was really a fine thinker, 
with a tender and poetic imagina- 
tion, and a style singularly pure 
and graceful. It is, however, as 
a laughing philosopher that we 
have here to deal with him, and 
we will let him be the apologist of 
his own special function. ‘O 
glorious laughter!’ he makes the 
sage of Bellyfulle exclaim in ‘ The 
Chronicles of Clovernook, ‘thou 
man-loving spirit, that for a time 
dost take the burden from the 
weary back ; that dost lay salve to 
the feet, bruised and cut by flints 
and shards; that takest blood- 
baking melancholy by the nose and 
makest it grin despite itself; that 
all the sorrows of the past, the 
doubts of the future, confoundest 
in the joy of the present; that 
makest man truly philosophic, 
conqueror of himself and care! 
Have you ever considered, sir, what 
man would be, destitute of the 
ennobling faculty of laughter? 


‘solemnity. 


Why, sir, laughter is to the 
face of man what sinovia, I 
think anatomists call it, is to 
his joints: it oi!s and lubri- 
cates, and makes the human coun- 
tenance divine .... Let material- 
ists blaspheme as gingerly and 
acutely as they will, they must 
find confusion in laughter. Man 
may take a triumphant stand upon 
his broad grins, for he looks around 
the world; and his innermost soul, 
sweetly tickled with the knowledge, 
tells him that he alone of all crea- 
tures laughs.’ In his ideal land of 
.Turveytop the Hermit tells us, ‘ A 
man always dedicated his first joke, 
whatever it might be, to the God 
of Laughter. . . . This first offering 
was always a matter of great 
The maker of the 
joke, whether man or maid, was 
taken in pompous procession to the 
shrine of the god. And then the 
joke—beautifully worked in letters 
of gold upon some rich-coloured 
silk or velyvet-—was given in to the 
flamen, who read it to the assem- 
bled people, who roared approving 
laughter. The joker was then 
taken back in triumph to his 
house, and feasting and sports for 
nine days marked this his first 
act of citizenship; for I should 
tell you that no jokeless man could 
claim any civil rights. Hence 
when the man began to joke he 
was considered fit for the gravest 
offices of human government, and 
not till then.’ What a supreme 
position Douglas Jerrold would 
have held in the land of Turveytop 
the reader may gather from the 
good things of his which we have 
collected here, a proof of his claim 
to rank high among the leaders of 
the laughing philosophy. 
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MAN is like a bit of Labrador spar, which has no lustre 

as you turn it in your hand, until you come to a par- 

ticular angle; then it shows deep and beautiful colours. There 

is no adaptation or universal applicability in men, but each has 

his special talent ; and the mastery of successful men consists 

in adroitly keeping themselves where and when that turn shall 
be oftenest to be practised—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





Ferroldiana. 


A GENTLEMAN waited upon Jerrold 
one morning to enlist his sympa- 
thies in behalf of a mutual friend 
who was in want of a round sum 
of money. But this mutual friend 
had already sent his hat about his 
literary brethren on more than one 
occasion. Mr. "s hat was be- 
coming an institution, and his 
friends were grieved at the indeli- 
cacy of the proceeding. On the 
occasion to which we now refer, 
the bearer of the hat was received 
by Jerrold with evident dissatis- 
faction. ‘Well,’ said Jerrold, 
‘how much does want this 
time? ‘ Why, just a four and two 
noughts will, I think, put him 
straight,’ the bearer of the hat re- 
plied. Jerrold: ‘ Well, put me 
down for one of the noughts,’ 


—_%— 
® As for the member for Muff- 
borough, he is one of those wise 
philanthropists who, in a time 
of famine, would vote for nothing 
but a supply of toothpicks. 
~~ 3o— 

‘Call that a kind man?’ said an 
actor, speaking of an absent ac- 
quaintance; ‘a man who is away 
from his family, and never sends 
them a farthing! Call that kind- 
ness? ‘ Yes, unremitting kind- 
ness,’ Jerrold replied. 

—oe— 

On the occasion of starting a 
convivial club, somebody proposed 
that it should consist of twelve 
members, and be called ‘The 
Zodiac,’ each member to be named 
after a sign, ‘And what shall I 


be? inquired a somewhat solemn 
man, who was afraid that his name 
would be forgotten. Jerrold: ‘O, 
we'll bring you in as the weight in 
Libra.’ 

an 

He was so benevolent, so merci- 
ful a man that, in his mistaken 
compassion, he would have held 
an umbrella over a duck in a shower 
of rain. 

— 3 -— 

‘God has written “honest man” 
on his face,’ said a friend to Jer- 
rold, speaking of a person in whom 
Jerrold’s faith was not altogether 
blind. ‘Humph ! Jerrold replied ; 
‘then the pen must have been a 
very bad one.’ 

—~-— 

A gourmet joined a social club 
to which Jerrold belonged, and 
opened a conversation on dining. 
‘ Now nobody,’ said the London 
Savarin, ‘can guess what I had 
for dinner to-day !’ The company 
declined to speculate, whereupon 
the gourmet said, with an air, 
‘Why, calf’s-tail soup ’ Jerrold: 
* Extremes meet ! 

——~e— 

At a social club to which Jer- 
rold belonged, the subject turned 
one evening upon music, The dis- 
cussion was animated, and a cer- 
tain song was cited as an exqui- 
site composition. ‘That song,’ 
exclaimed an enthusiastic member, 
‘always carries me away when I 
hear it.’ Jerrold (looking eagerly 
round the table): ‘Can anybody 
whistle it? 
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GREAT number of my best witticisms have been a little 


late in making their appearance in the world. 


If we 


could but hear the wzspoken jokes, how we should all laugh! 


If we could speak them, how witty we should be! 


When you 


have left the room you have no notion what clever things I 
was going to say, when you balked me by going away.— 
W. M. THACKERAY (PAilip). 





Married happiness is a glass 
ball; folks play with it during 
the honeymoon, till, falling, it is 
shivered to pieces; and the rest 
of life is a wrangle who broke it. 

——3oe— 

Aw Arrorney’s Last Horr.— 
A certain sharp attorney was said 
to be in bad circumstances, A 
friend of the unfortunate lawyer 
met Jerrold, and said: ‘ Have you 
heard about poor R ? His 


business is going to the devil.’ 


Jerrold: ‘ That’s all right, then ; 
he is sure to get it back again.’ 


we 
Damrep Arpour.—Jerrold and. 


Laman Blanchard were strolling 
together about London, discussing 
passionately a plan for joining 
Byron in Greece. Jerrold, tell- 
ing the story many years after, 
said ; ‘ But a shower of rain came 
on, and washed all the Greece out 
of us.’ 
—3o— 

Cultivate your wives. You 
can’t pet them too much. Some- 
thing will always be happening in 
the house ; and, unless your hus- 
band is worse than a stone, every 
new fright will be as good as a 
new gown or a new trinket to 
you. There are some domestic 
wounds only to be healed by the 
jeweller. 

i 

At an evening party a very 
elderly lady was dancing with a 
young partner. A stranger ap- 
proached Jerrold, who was looking 
on, and said, ‘ Pray, sir, can you 
tell me who is the young gentle- 
man dancing with that very elderly 


lady? ‘One of the Humane 
Society, I should think,’ replied 
Jerrold, 

—%— 


An eccentric party, of which 
Jerrold was one, agreed to have a 
supper of sheep's heads. One 
gentleman present was particularly 
enthusiastic over the excellence of 
the dish; and, as he threw down 
his knife and fork, exclaimed, 
‘ Well, sheep’s heads for ever, say 
I! Jerrold: ‘ There’s egotism ! 

——— — 

To an impertinent fellow, whom 
Jerrold avoided, and who attempt- 
ed to intrude himself by saying a 
bright thing, Jerrold said, sharply 
turning upon the intruder, ‘ You’re 
like lead, sir: bright only when 
you're cut,’ 

—o— 

* Have you seen the wife of poor 
Augustus? a gentleman asked 
Jerrold, referring to afriend. ‘ No; 
what's the matter? said Jerrold. 
‘ Why, I can assure you she’s a 
complete wreck.’ ‘Then I sup- 
pose,’ replied Jerrold, ‘he'll be 
the jolly-boat to put off from her !’ 

——e— 


When the Marylebone vestry- 
men were discussing the propriety 
of laying down wood pavement 
within their parish, and were rais- 
ing difficulties on the subject, Jer- 
rold, as he read the report of the 
discussion, said, ‘ Difficulties in 
the way! Absurd! They have 
only to put their heads together, 
and there is the wood pavement.’ 
(This joke has been erroneously 
given to Sydney Smith.) 
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E that will lose his friend for a jest deserves to die a 


beggar by the bargain. 


Such let thy jests be that 


they may not grind the credit of thy friend, and make not jests 
so long till thou becomest one.—OLD FULLER. 
No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is confined to the 


present moment. 


A man is the happier for life from having 


made once an agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time 
with pleasant people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of 
innocent pleasure-—SYDNEY SMITH. 





Charles Dickens's Golden Rules. 


Many men have worked much 
harder and not succeeded half so 
well; but I never could have done 
what I have done without the 
habits of punctuality, order, and 
diligence ; without the determina- 
tion to concentrate myself on one 
object at a time, no matter how 
quickly its successor should come 
upon its heels.... My meaning 
simply is that, whatever I have 
tried to do in life, I have tried 
with all my heart to do well; that 
whatever I have devoted myself to, 
I have devoted myself to com- 
pletely ; that in great aims and 
in small I have always been 
thoroughly in earnest. I have 
never believed it possible that any 


natural or improved ability can 
claim immunity from the com- 
panionship of the steady, plain, 
hard-working qualities, and hope 
to gain its end. Some happy 
talent and some fortunate oppor- 
tunity may form the two sides of 
the ladder on which some men 
mount ; but the rounds of that 
ladder must be made of stuff to 
stand wear and tear; and there 
is no substitute for thorough-going, 
ardent, and sincere earnestness. 
Never to put one hand to anything 
on which I could not throw my 
whole self; and never, never to 
affect depreciation of my work, 
whatever it was, I find now to 
have been MY GOLDEN RULES. 


Edison's Marriage. 


As electric shares are uppermost 
in the City at present, let us tell a 
little story of the famous American 
electrician. The idea of Edison's 
marrying was first suggested by 
an intimate friend who made the 
point that he needed a mistress to 
preside over his big house, which 
was being managed by a house- 
keeper and several servants. He 
is the shyest and most bashful of 
men, but he seemed pleased with 
the proposition, and timidly in- 
quired whom he should marry. 
The friend somewhat testily replied 
‘any one ;’ that a man who had so 
little sentiment in his soul as to 
ask such a question ought to be 


satisfied with anything that wore 
a petticoat and was decent; and 
concluded by saying, ‘ There are a 
number of nice girls employed in 
your factory over yonder; they 
aren't especially refined or culti- 
vated, I must confess, but they are 
respectable, and that is the main 
consideration after all.’ Edison 
looked them all over, and, after 
making his selection, popped the 
question, It was Edison’s way of 
doing business, but it embarrassed 
the young lady allthesame. She 
asked time to consider, and Edison 
gave her a week. At the end of 
that period she accepted him, and 
they were married without delay. 
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ONSIDER what you have in the smallest chosen library. 
C A company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be 
picked out of all civil countries in a thousand years, have set 
in best order the results of their learning and wisdom. The 
men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient 
of interruption, fenced by etiquette ; but the thought which 
they did not uncover to their bosom friend is here written 
out in transparent words to us, the strangers of another age. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





They had decided to visit the New 
England States and Canada, and 
make an extended tour. As the 
bridal party drove to the station 
they passed his laboratory. Turn- 
ing to his wife he excused himself 
for a few minutes, saying that 
there were some matters that 
needed his attention, and that he 
would be at the station in time 
for the train. The train came and 


went, and so did several others, 
but no Edison. The bride, who 
knew his peculiarities, finally drove 
back to the house and waited her 
liege lord’s pleasure. She did not 
see him again for forty-eight hours. 
Immersed in some idea that had 
suddenly occurred to him, he had 
become oblivious of brides, honey- 
moons, and everything else. 


Oxford Stories. 


Mr. Moz.ey’s new work has a 
number of good stories of Oxford 
and country life, some of which 
have been floating about, and are 
now focussed for the first time. 
There is a wonderful description 
of Old Pickford, who seems to 
have been made Fellow of Oriel 
that he might arrange the college 
library of thirty thousand books. 
What Old Pickford was, and his 
account of old times at Oriel, are 
most amusing. ; 

‘As long as I remember, Pick- 
ford had an angry eye and a car- 
bunculous complexion; and I have 
often thought cf him toiling: up 
and down those weary steps, full 
of rage and dust, aching all over, 
and cherishing an implacable 
gradge against all mankind. From 
that time he hated books. I can- 
not remember to have seen one in 
his only sitting-room. He found 
it necessery to wash down the 
dust—at least to try to do so—for 
the necessity increased—nay, it 
never ended. Long past fifty, he 


assured me that he had not washed 
it quite down yet. It was his 
honest conviction that it was there 
still, a disagreeable pungent dust, 
that had established itself in the 
tissues of his throat. 

‘As his memory went back to 
the last century, and he was con- 
temporary, more or less, with 
Mant, Beeke, Cvuplestone, and 
other remarkable men, I asked 
him one day for some account of 
the Oriel life of those days—that 
is, before and after 1800. He be- 
gan, “ We lived loosely—I may 
say luxuriously.” Of course, by 
the former word he only meant a 
rather free-and-easy life, without 
formality or strict rules, Such 
were his habits at this time that 
an ordinary high table dinner 
would seem to him a wasteful lux- 
ury. However, he went on. They 
dressed for dinner at three o'clock. 
After dinner they went to the com- 
mon-room, so he declared, and had 
pipes and ale. Then they walked 
up and down High-street till five, 
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E are now in want of an art to teach how books are to 
be read, rather than to read them. Such an art is 
practicable—DISRAELI. 





when they read and wrote in their 
rooms till seven or eight. They 
then returned to the common-room 
to play at cards, and drink brandy- 
and-water to a very late hour. 
There must have been supper in 
this programme, but I forget it. 
He declared he had seen some of 
them the worse for drink. If he 
could be made worse by anything 
himself, no doubt he was so too. 
He also declared there was no 
carpet in the common-room, and 
that it was furnished with Wind- 
sor chairs. As the whole building 
was only just completed, it is pos- 
sible the Fellows may have occu- 
pied their new quarters in this 
simple fashion for a short time. 
But most probably his recollec- 
tions were a sad jumble, and he 
had misplaced persons and scenes. 
As soon as his task was finished 
and he was full Fellow, he per- 
ceived that the college was watch- 
ing for the earliest opportunity to 
get rid of him. The rectory of 
Cholderton, on Salisbury Plain, 
fell vacant the first year of the 
century, and it was intimated to 
him that he must take it and be 
off. He left me to understand 
that he had been the victim of 
trickery, insult, and something like 
violence, which of course was most 
ungrateful.’ 
—ao— 

Butter or Onrrer.—‘In his 
very first term he had an unlucky 
mishap. He was asked to a supper, 
and having no excuse for declining, 
he felt himself bound to go. The 
company smoked and drank, talked 
and sang songs louder and louder, 
as is the way of such people, 
thinking of nobody but themselves. 
Poor Tony felt crushed and humili- 
ated ; he could not open his mouth, 
and had not the courage to rise 


from his chair and bid his friends 
good-night. It might be bad man- 
ners to break up so pleasant a 
party. Towards midnight the door 
opened, and Hawkins, now Pro- 
vost, presented himself in his 
academicals. As he was look- 
ing round for some one whom he 
might hope to find sensible of his 
rebuke, his eye lighted on Tony 
Buller, the picture of misery, 
though the Provost might easily 
put another construction on the 
blank expression of his face, “ Mr. 
Buller,” he immediately began, “ I 
am astonished to see you,” &c. He 
said whatever might be properly 
addressed to a young country gen- 
tleman suddenly revealing himself 
as a monster of juvenile depravity. 
Buller told his story next morning 
to Froude and R. Wilberforce, to 
their infinite amusement. During 
the whole of Buller’s undergradu- 
ateship, whenever he presented 
himself in the Tower, at the end 
of the term, for the “ collections,” 
or terminal examination, the pro- 
vostinvariably began: “ Mr. Buller, 
I hope you've not been again 
guilty of those disorderly proceed- 
ings in which I found you engaged 
so soon after becoming member of 
the college,” &c.’ 
——4o— 

I heard an anecdote at Oxford of 
a porter encountering on his rounds 
two undergraduates who were with- 
out their gowns, or out of bounds, or 
out of hours. He challenged one : 
‘Your name and college? They 
were given. Turning to the other: 
‘And pray, sir, what might your 
name be? ‘Julius Cesar,’ was 
the reply. ‘ What, sir, do you 
mean to say your name is Julius 
Cesar? ‘Sir, you did not ask me 
what it is, but what it might be.’— 
W. H. Harrison, Reminiscences. 
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"VE search’d records, and cannot find that Magna Charta 
does allow a subject to live by his wits: there is no 
statute for it—S1IR WILLIAM D’AVENANT. 





Wit and Humour of Parliament. 


Wuewn Sir Robert Peel intro- 
duced the Bill for the increased 
grant to Maynooth, he rested his 
arguments less upon any broad 
scheme of policy which might have 
compromised him directly with 
powerful parties than upon the 
fact that the principle had been 
sanctioned, though obscurely, by 
parliamentary authority. This 
gave occasion to Mr. Disraeli to 
make a hit at the Premier, which 
was at once humorous and true. 
He said that with him ‘great 
measures were always rested on 
small precedents; that he always 
traced the steam-engine back to 
the tea-kettle; that, in fact, all 
his precedents were tea-kettle pre- 
cedents.’ ; 

—=Gj-—— 

Speaking on Reform at Bir- 
mingham in 1866, Mr. Bright 
made an allusion which told in 
circles beyond his audience: ‘ The 
Government of Lord Derby in the 
House of Commons, sitting all in 
a row, reminds me very much of a 
number of ingenious and amusing 
gentlemen, whom I daresay some 
of you have seen and listened to; 
I mean the Christy Minstrels. 


The Christy Minstrels, if I am not 
misinformed, are, when they are 
clean washed, white men; but 
they come before the audience as 
black as the blackest negroes, and 
by this transformation it is expect- 
ed that their jokes and songs will 
be more amusing. The Derby 
minstrels pretend to be Liberal 
and white; but the fact is, if you 
come nearer and examine them 
closely, you will find them to be 
just as black and curly as the 
Tories have ever been. I do not 
know, and I do not pretend to say, 
which of them it is that plays the 
banjo, and which the bones.’ 


——4g— 


A few days after Brougham 
made his great speech against the 
Bill for repealing the Navigation 
Laws in 1849, at which time he 
was known to be extremely 
anxious to obtain the Great Seal, 
Lord Lyndhurst said to him, 
‘ Brougham, here is a riddle for 
you. Why does Lord Brougham 
know so much about the Naviga- 
tion Laws? Because he has been 
so long engaged in the Seal 
Fishery [ 


Theatrical Stories. 


Ween the School for Scandal 
was first acted, Mr. Cumberland 
was asked to give his opinion of it. 
‘I am astonished,’ said he, ‘ that 
the town can be so completely 
mistaken as to think there is either 
wit or humour in this comedy: I 
went to see it, and it made me as 
grave as a judge.’ This singular 
Opinion was reported to Sheridan. 
*Mr. Cumberland,’ said he, ‘is 
very ungrateful; for when I went 


to see his tragedy of the Carmelite, 
I did nothing but laugh from the 
beginning to the end.’ 

—~o— 

At the time when Mrs, Siddons 
had just reached her high theatrical 
fame, and had acted some of her 
principal characters to the admi- 
ration of all who beheld her, a 
formal assembly of learned ladies, 
consisting of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Carter, Miss Hannah More, and 
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What laborious days, what watchings by 


the midnight lamp, what rackings of the brain, what 
hopes and fears, what long lives of laborious study, are here 
sublimised into print, and condensed into the narrow com- 
pass of these surrounding shelves !—HORACE SMITH. 





sundry other members of the bas 
blew met, and prevailed upon Mrs. 
Siddons to be of the party. Their 
object was to examine her, and to 
get from her the secret how she 
could act with such wonderful 
effect. Mrs. Montagu was deputed 
to be the prolocutress of this female 
convocation. ‘ Pray, madam,’ said 
she to Mrs. Siddons, addressing 
her in the most formal manner, 
‘ give me leave to interrogate you, 
and to request you will tell us, 
without duplicity or mental reser- 
vation, upon what principle you 
conduct your dramatic demeanour. 
Is your mode of acting, by which 
you obtain so much celebrity, the 
result of certain studied principles 
of art? Have you investigated, 
with profound research, the rules 
of elocution and gesture, as laid 
down by the ancients and moderns, 


and reduced them to practice? or 
do you suffer Nature to predomi- 
nate, and only speak the untutored 
language of the passions?’ ‘ Ladies,’ 
said the modern Thalia, with great 
diffidence, but without hesitation, 
‘I do not know how to answer so 
learned a speech. All I know of 
the matter, and all I can tell you 
is, that I always act as well as I 
can.’ 
——%— 

Taylor says, ‘My best pun was 
that which I made to Sheridan, 
who married a Miss Ogle. We 
were supping together at the 
Shakespeare, when, the conversa- 
tion turning on Garrick, I asked 
him which of his performances he 
thought the best. ‘0,’ said he, 
‘the Lear, the Lear.’ ‘No won- 
der,’ said I, ‘ you were fond of a 
Leer when you married an Ogle.’ 


Scottish Anecdotes. 


A erayp old Scottish figure has 
recently disappeared—Dr. John 
Macleod of Morven, familiarly 
known as ‘the High Priest of 
Morven. He was a man of 
‘imposing presence and of noble 
utterance in the Gaelic language; 
a Highland chieftain among di- 
vines.’ His father was minister of 
Morven before him, and occupied 
for about half a century the manse 
in which his son afterwards lived 
for nearly sixty years. In Dr. 
Macleod the Established Church 
of Scotland has lost the oldest and 
one of the most remarkable of her 
sons. He was a true Highlander, 
and in conversation displayed a 
quick and ready power of repartee. 
It is told of him that, meeting a 


well-known Free Church minister, 
he remarked, in his usual pleasant 
way, ‘I hear, Mr. M., you are 
about to join the Church of Scot- 
land.’ ‘God forbid, said the 
zealous Free Churchman. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ rejoined the Doctor, ‘ that was 
what | said myself when I heard 
of it.’ 
—~— 

The old Scottish hearers were 
very particular on the subject of 
their ministers preaching old ser- 
mons; and to repeat a discourse 
which they could recollect was 
always made a subject of animad- 
version by those who heard it. A 
beadle, who was a good deal of a 
wit in his way, gave a sly hit in 
his pretended defence of his minis- 
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A 


GOOD jest in time of misfortune is food and drink. It 
is strength to the arm, digestion to the stomach, and 


courage to the heart. A prosperous man can afford to be 
melancholy ; but if the miserable are so, they are worse than 
dead—it is sure to kill them.—ANON. 





ter on the question, As they were 
proceeding from church, the minis- 
ter observed the beadle had been 
laughing as if he had triumphed 
over some of his parishioners with 
whom he had been in conversation. 
On asking the cause of this, he 


received for answer, ‘ Indeed, sir, 
they were saying ye had preached 
an auld sermon to day, but I 
tackled them ; for I tauld them it 
was no’ an auld sermon, for the 
minister had preached it no’ sax 
months syne.” 


The Humours of a London Season. 


FAsHIONABLE BEAUTIES. 


The ‘ professional beauty’ is no 
new feature of the London season ; 
and though photography has no 
doubt done much to give publicity 
to the charms of the loveliest wo- 
men in the ranks of fashion, yet 
in the days of our great-grand- 
fathers and great-grandmothers the 
reigning belles excited just as much 
vulgar curiosity and gossip as they 
do now. Take, for example, the 
Gunnings, Maria and Elizabeth, 
who appeared at the Court of 
George IL, one at the age of 
eighteen and the other of nineteen, 
and both without a shilling to 
their dowry. ‘They are declared,’ 
writes Walpole, ‘to be the hand- 
somest women alive; they can’t 
walk in the park or go to Vaux- 
hall but such crowds follow them 
that. they are generally driven 
away.’ One day they went to see 
Hampton Court ; as they were go- 
ing into the Beauty Room another 
party arrived; the housekeeper, in 
a state of great excitement, said 
to the new-comers, ‘This way, 
ladies, here are the famous beauties!’ 
The Misses Gunning thereupon 
flew into a passion, and asked her 
what she meant ; they went to see 
the palace, and not to be shown as 
a sight themselves. 

The youngest of the two sisters 


became the wife of James, Duke 
of Hamilton; he fell in love with 
her at a masquerade, and a fort- 
night later met her at an as- 
sembly in Lord Chesterfield’s gor- 
geous new house in Mayfair. His 
Grace was so enamoured of the 
lovely Elizabeth that he left the 
faro-table, where he had staked a 
thousand guineas, and ‘let the 
game slide’ whilst he paid de- 
voted court to his enchantress. 
Two nights later, at half an hour 
past midnight, they were married 
by Dr. Keith with the ring of a 
bedcurtain in Mayfair Chapel, one 
of the most hasty and eccentric 
marriages on record. In less than 
three weeks Maria Gunning fol- 
lowed her sister’s example, and 
was wedded to Lord Coventry, 
though not with such indecent 
haste as in the other case. 

The two beauties were even 
greater objects of popular curiosity 
after their marriages than before. 
When the Duchess of Hamilton 
was presented, the crowd at the 
Drawing-room was so great that 
even ‘noble persons’ clambered 
upon chairs and tables to look at 
her; whilst mobs gathered round 
the doors of the two ‘ goddesses’ 
to see them get into their sedan- 
chairs ; and such crowds flocked to 
see the Duchess when she went to 
her castle that 700 persons sat up 
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HERE are three classes of readers : some enjoy without 
judgment ; others judge without enjoyment ; and some 
there are who judge while they enjoy, and enjoy while they 


judge. 


it is engaged. 


The latter class reproduces the work of art on which 
Its numbers are very small.—GOETHE. 





all night in a Yorkshire town in 
order to see her start in her post- 
chaise the next morning ! 

Lady Coventry was equally run 
after: at Worcester a shoemaker 
made two guineas and a half 
by showing, at a penny a head, 
the shoe which he was mak- 
ing for the Countess. She had, 
however, little but her beauty to 
recommend her; it was she who 
made the singularly maladroit re- 
mark to his Majesty that the one 
sight she longed to see was a coro- 
nation. Her husband, who was 
a sensible man in many respects, 
though somewhat of a bear in man- 
ners, objected strongly to her lady- 
ship’s excessive use of red and 
white powders and paints; and 
once at a large dinner-party, sus- 
pecting that she had been ‘ making 
herself up,’ he chased his wife 
round the table till he caught her, 
when, before all the company, he 
scrubbed her face with a napkin. 
When Lady Coventry visited Paris 
she expected that her beauty would 
meet with the applause which had 
followed her and her sister through 
England; but she was put to 
flight by an English lady, still 
more lovely in the eyes of the 
Parisians. A certain Mrs. Pitt 
took a box at the opera opposite 
the Countess, and was so much 
handsomer than her ladyship that 
the parterre cried out that this 
was the real English angel; 
whereupon Lady Coventry quitted 
Paris in a huff. Not long after- 
wards she died of consumption, 
accelerated, it was said, by the red 
and white paint with which she 
plastered those luckless charms of 
hers. 


Freaks or Fasuion. 


But before we blame poor Maria, 
Countess of Coventry, for thus 
ruining her natural charms, we 
must bear in mind that all fashion- 
able female Europe at that time 
beplastered itself with white, and 
raddled itself with red. Ladies 
wore periwigs, too. ‘ Lord, Mrs. 
White, have you been ill that you 
have shaved your head !’ exclaimed 
Walpole in amazement to a lady 
whom he met at a ball, and then 
proceeds to explain: ‘ Mrs. White, 
in all the days of my acquaintance 
with her, had a professed head of 
red hair; to-day she had not hair 
atall. Before and at a distance 
above her ears I discerned a smart 
brown bob, from beneath which 
had escaped some long strings of 
original scarlet.’ Nevertheless, 
that a lady’s head of natural hair 
was of considerable value to her in 
those days will be gathered from 
the following anecdotes : 

The Countess of Suffolk had 
married Mr. Howard, and they 
were both so poor that they took 
a resolution of going to Hanover, 
before the death of Queen Anne, 
in order to pay their court to the 
future Royal Family. Such was 
their poverty that, having some 
friends to dinner, and being dis- 
appointed of a full remittance, the 
Countess was forced to sell her 
hair to furnish the entertainment. 
Long wigs were then in fashion, 
and the Countess’s hair being long, 
fine, and fair, produced her twenty 
pounds. 

The Countess’s hair, however, 
appears to have been exceeded in 
value by that of an Oxfordshire 
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I LOVE to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I 


am not walking I am reading. 


books think for me. 


I have no repugnances. 


I cannot sit and think; 
Shaftesbury is 


not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low.—CHARLES 


LAMB. 





lass, of whom we find the follow- 
ing story recorded in the Protestant 
Mercury for July 10, 1700: ‘ An 
Oxfordshire lass was lately courted 
by a young man of that county, 
who was not willing to marry her 
unless .her friends could advance 
fifty pounds for her portion, which, 
they being incapable of doing, the 
lass came to this city to try her 
fortune, where she met with a 
good chapman in the Strand, who 
made a purchase of her hair, which 
was delicately long and light, and 
gave her sixty pounds for it, being 
twenty ounces, at three pounds 
an ounce, with which money she 
joyfully returned into the country, 
and bought her a husband.’ ; 

Even the hair of this Oxford- 
shire lass is rivalled by that of an 
old lady who died in 1720, whose 
long gray tresses are said, in the 
journals of that period, to have 
been sold to a periwig-maker for 
fifty pounds. 

One of the principal charms of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
by the way, was a prodigious 
abundance of fine hair. One day, 
at her toilet, in a fit of anger, to 
spite her husband, the famous 
warrior, she cut off her magnificent 
tresses and flung them in his face, 
when he coolly retorted, ‘ I thank 
you, madam, for presenting me 
with materials for an excellent new 
periwig.’ 

To no person was the improved 
appearance in female costume dur- 
ing the reign of George III. so 
much indebted as to Georgina, 


Duchess of Devonshire, who, on 
her first presentation at Court, was 
denominated the ‘new grace.’ At 
this period the rage for dress was 
more prevalent than at present, 
though it took a different direction. 
It is true that we had abolished 
the starched ruff, the stiff brocade, 
and the high-crested battlements 
that literally served for a breast- 
work, and rendered beauty at the 
Court of the Tudors like a maiden 
fortification; yet we then had dis- 
tortions and extravagances in fe- 
male costume which were equally 
unnatural and ridiculous. No 
sooner, however, did the Duchess 
of Devonshire appear in the world 
of fashion than simplicity began 
to prevail; and although Addison 
says, ‘There is not so variable a 
thing in Nature as a lady’s head- 
dress,’ yet, had he lived in our days, 
he would have seen how the ex- 
uberance of ornament has been 
gradually curtailed, until a modern 
head-dress has been at length made 
to affect all the simplicity of the 
ancient statues. The fashions were 
now set by this lady: the apron, 
the gown, and the cap in vogue 
were all Devonshire, being closely 
copied from those worn, or sup- 
posed to be worn, by the Duchess. 
The bell-hoop and the apparatus 
of whalebone which had continued 
from the age of the Stuarts to that 
of George III., and which were so 
injurious to health, were abolished ; 
the female form became less en- 
cumbered, and consequently more 
natural and more elegant. 


———_ 
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IT loses its respect with the good when seen in com- 

pany with malice; and to smile at the jest which 

plants a thorn in another's breast is to become a principal 
in the mischief.—SHERIDAN. 





A Few Lines from the American Minister at 
the Court of St. Fames’s. 





I’ve thought very often 'twould be a good thing 

In all public collections of books, if a wing 

Were set off by itself, like the seas from the dry lands, 
Marked ‘ Literature suited to desolate islands,’ 

And filled with such books as could never be read 

Save by readers of proofs, forced to do it for bread,— 
Such books as one’s wrecked on in small country taverns, 
Such as hermits might mortify over in caverns, 

Such as Satan, if printing had then been invented, 

As a climax of woe would to Jove have presented, 

Such as Crusoe might dip in, although there are few so 
Outrageously cornered by fate as poor Crusoe. 


J. R. Lowen. 


Freshening up the Court. 


Aw artful juryman, addressing 
the clerk of the court while the 
latter was administering the oath, 
said, ‘Speak up; I cannot hear 
what you say.’ ‘ Stop,’ said Baron 
Alderson from the bench. ‘ Are 
you deaf? ‘ Yes, my lord, of one 
ear.” ‘Then you may leave the 
box; for it is necessary that jury- 
men should hear both sides.’ 


—_#>— 

Gilbert A’Beckett celebrated 
his elevation to the office of magis- 
trate at the Greenwich Police- 
court by a characteristic pun. A 
gentleman came before him to pre- 
fer a charge of robbery with vio- 
lence, committed in the middle of 
the night. In stating his case he 
mentioned that the assault occurred 
while he was returning home from 
an evening party. The worthy 
magistrate interrupted him by ob- 
serving, ‘Really, sir, I cannot 
make up my mind to accept any- 
thing like an ex-parte statement.’ 

—o— 

A barrister opened a case very 

confusedly before Mr. Justice 


Maule, ‘I wish, sir,’ interrupted 
the judge, ‘you would put your 
facts in some order; chronological 
order is the best, but I am not par- 
ticular. Any order you like— 
alphabetical order.’ 

— 

Henry Erskine, pleading before 
Lord Thurlow, had to speak of a 
certain curator, and gave the 
Scotch pronunciation of the word, 
with the accent on the first sylla- 
ble. ‘Pardon me, sir,’ said Thur- 
low; ‘we pronounce the word 
curator in England, following the 
analogy of the Latin language, in 
which the penultimate syllable is 
long.’ ‘I thank you, my lord,’ 
replied Erskine; ‘and I bow at 
once to the authority of a senator 
so learned and an orator so elo- 
quent as your lordship.’ 


—~9— 

The following is a specimen of 
Sir W. Maule’s way of addressing 
a jury: ‘Gentlemen, the learned 
counsel is perfectly right in his 
law. There is some evidence up- 
on that point. But heis a lawyer 
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DARESAY I made a gaby of myself to the world ; pray, 

my good friend, hast thou never done likewise? If thou 

hast never been a fool, be sure thou wilt never be a wise 
man.—W. M. THACKERAY (Lovel the Widower). 





and you are not, and you don’t 
know what he means by some evi- 
dence, and so I'll tell you. Sup- 
pose there was an action on a bill 
of exchange, and six people swore 
they saw the defendant accept it, 
and six others swore they heard 
him say he should have to pay it, 
and six others knew him intimate- 
ly and swore to his handwriting. 


And suppose on the other side 
they called a poor old man who 
had been at school with the de- 
fendant forty years before and had 
not seen him since, and he said he 
rather thought the acceptance was 
not his writing, why, there would 
be some evidence that it was not. 
And that is what the learned 
counsel means in this case.’ 


Bishops Fests and Repartee. 


Arrersury, the celebrated Bishop 
of Rochester, happened to say in 


the House of Lords, while speak-.- 


ing of a certain Bill then under 
discussion, that ‘he had prophe- 
sied last winter this Bill would be 


attempted in the present Session, . 


and he was sorry to find he had 
proved a true prophet.’ My Lord 
Coningsby, who spoke after the 
Bishop, and always spoke in a 
passion, desired the House to re- 
mark that one of the right rever- 
end peers had set himself forth as 
a prophet ; but, for his part, he did 
not know what prophet to liken 
him to, unless to that furious 
prophet Balaam, who was reproved 
by his own ass. Atterbury in 
reply, with great wit and calmness, 


exposed this rude attack, conclud- 
ing thus: ‘Since the noble lord 
has discovered in our manners 
such a similitude, I am well con- 
tent to be compared to the prophet 
Balaam ; but, my lords, I am at 
a loss how to make out the other 
part of the parallel. I am sure 
that I have been reproved by no- 
body but his lordship.’ 


a 


At a dinner-party Archbishop 
Whately called out suddenly to 
the host, ‘ Mr. ’ There was 
silence. ‘ Mr. , what is the 
proper female companion of this 
John Dory? After the usual 
number of guesses an answer came, 
* Anne Chovy.’ 


Feux d Esprit. 


Lorp Erskrne once declared at a 
large party that ‘a wife was a tin 
canister tied to one’s tail ;’ upon 
which Sheridan, who was present 
when the remark was made, pre- 
sented to Lady Erskine the follow- 
ing lines : 


‘Lord —e et women presuming to 
raul, 
Calls a wife a tin canister tied to one’s 


And fair Lady Anne, while the subject 
he carries on, 
Seems hurt at his lordship’s degrading 


comparison. 
But wherefore degrading? Considered 
h 


aright, 
A canister’s polished and useful and 
bright ; 


And should dirt its original purity hide, 
That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it 
is tied.’ 
—o— 
When Lord Eldon and Sir 


Arthur Pigott each made a stand 
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Wyieneves you find humour you find pathos close 
by its side—E. P. WHIPPLE. 

Some things are of that nature as to make one’s fancy 
chuckle while his heart doth ache—JOHN BUNYAN. 





in court for his favourite pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘lien’—Lord 
Eldon calling the word lion, and 
Sir Arthur maintaining that it 
was to be pronounced like /ean— 
Jekyll, with an allusion to the 
parsimonious arrangements of the 


Novelists’ 


(GEORGE 


I've never any pity for conceited 
people, because I think they carry 
their comfort about with them.— 
Maggie Tulliver, in‘ The Mill on 
the Floss, 


— 

Even the patriarch Job, if he 
had been a gentleman of the mo- 
dern West, would have avoided 
picturesque disorder and poetical 
laments; and the friends who 
called on him, though not less dis- 
posed than Bildad the Shuhite to 
hint that their unfortunate friend 
was in the wrong, would have sat 
on chairs and held their hats in 
their hands. The harder problems 
of our life have changed less than 
our manners ; we wrestle with the 
old sorrows, but more decorously. 
—‘ Felix Holt.’ 

—s— 

We mortals, men and women, 
devour many a disappointment be- 
tween breakfast and dinner time; 
keep back the tears and look a 
little pale about the lips, and 
in answer to inquiries say, ‘O, 
nothing ’ Pride helps us; and 
pride is not a bad thing when it 
only urges us to hide our own 
hurts—not to hurt others.— 
: auponesgea . 


(To Mrs. Casaubon). —There’s 
@reason in mourning, as I’ve al- 


Chancellor’s kitchen, perpetrated 
this jeu d’esprit : 
‘Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, pray what do 
. you mean 

y 


saying the Chancellor's lion is lean? 
Dye think that his kitchen’s so bad as all 


that, 
That nothing within it can ever get fat?’ 


Sayings. 
ELIOT.) 


ways said ; and three folds at the 
bottom of your skirt and a plain 
quilling in your bonnet—and if 
ever anybody looked like an angel, 
it’s you ina net quilling—is what's 
consistent for a second year. At 
least, that’s my thinking; and if 
anybody was to marry me flatter- 
ing himself as I should wear those 
hijeous weepers two years for him, 
he’d be deceived by his own vanity, 
that’s all.—Tantripp, in ‘ Middle- 
march.’ 


9 
Don’t be forecasting evil, dear 
child, unless it is what you can 


guard against. Anxiety is good 
for nothing, if we can’t turn it 
into a defence. But there’s no 
defence against all the things that 
might be.—Mrs. Meyrick, in 
* Daniel Deronda.’ 

—e- 

O, I know the way o’ wives; 
they set one on to abuse their hus- 
bands, and then they turn round 
on one and praise ’em as if they 
wanted to sell ’em.—Priscilla 
Lammeter, in ‘ Silas Marner.’ 

—~9— 

I never can make anything of 
this tip-top playing. It is like a 
jar of leeches, where you can never 
tell either beginnings or endings. 
—Mr. Clintock, in ‘ Daniel De- 
ronda.’ 
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UMOUR is one of the elements of genius; but if it 
predominates it becomes a makeshift.—GOETHE. 
Laughter is one of the very privileges of reason, being 
confined to the human species.—LEIGH HUNT. 





What we call illusions are often, 
in truth, a wider vision of past 
and present realities—a willing 
movement of a man’s soul with the 
larger sweep of the world’s forces 
—a movement towards a more 
assured end than the chances of a 
single life. We see human hero- 
ism broken into units, and say, 


American 


Tuis picture is a great work of 
art. It is an oil painting—done 
in petroleum. It is by the Old 
Masters. It was the last thing | 
they did before dying. They 
did this and then they expired. 
Some of the greatest artists in 
London come here every morning 
before daylight with lanterns to 
look at it. They say they never 
saw anything like it before—and 
they hope they never shall again, 
—C. F. Brownz, Artemus Ward's 
Lecture. 

—~@— 


I hope I appreciate the value of 
children. We should soon come 
to nothing without them. With- 


this unit did littlh—might as well 
not have been. But in this way 
we might break up a great army 
into units; in this way we might 
break the sunlight into fragments, 
and think that this and the other 
might be cheaply parted with.— 
‘ Felix Holt.’ 


Humour. 


out them the common school would 
languish. But the problem is 
what to do with them in a garden, 
For they are not good to eat, and 
there is a law against making 
away with them. The law is not 
very well enforced, it is true; for 
people do thin them out with con- 
stant dosing, paregoric, and sooth- 
ing-syrups, and scanty clothing. 
But I for one feel it would not be 
right, aside from the law, to take 
the life even of the smallest child 
for the sake of a little fruit, more 
or less, in the garden. I may be 
wrong; but these are my senti- 
ments, and I am not ashamed of 
them.—C. D. Wanyer, My Sum- 
mer in a Garden. 


Sporting Anecdotes. 


Rane old Faller Pilch! Ofall 
the splendid cricketers of the Au- 
gustan period in which he flourish- 
ed, his memory is the greenest ; 
for it was only ‘the day before 
yesterday’ he passed to the majo- 
rity with Alfred Mynn and Felix, 
and the rest of the unapproach- 
able heroes of the willow. There 
is an anecdote of Fuller which 
deserves to be embalmed, albeit it 
has been told before. On the first 
occasion of Mr. E. M. Grace's 
making his appearance on the St. 

VOL, XLII. NO, OOXLVIL 


Lawrence ground, Canterbury, 
Pilch was standing umpire. A 
ball was bowled to Mr. Grace, 
and—there was an appeal. ‘ Not 
out,’ replied the upright Pilch, to 
the amazement of everybody pre- 
sent who understood the game, 
The genius of the Grace family, 
who was then in magnificent form, 
went ahead, and hit up a great 
score. During the interval for 
luncheon John Lillywhite took 
occasion to call Pilch privately to 
account, in a friendly way. ‘ You 
D 
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EN of humour are, in some degree, men of genius ; wits 
are rarely so, although a man of genius may, amongst 
other things, possess wit, as Shakespeare.—COLERIDGE. 





know he was out, Fuller. Why, 
there was eyesight init.’ ‘I know 
it, John ; I know it,’ replied the 
unabashed veteran; ‘ but I hadn't 
seen him play.’ 
—~9-— 
A Pack or Hovunps. 


You must go to Shakespeare for 
a generai description of a pack; 
but if you want the particular 
names given more than one hun- 
dred years ago, here they are in 


couples, taken from an old song, 
at the service of any sportsman : 


‘Juno and Jupiter, Tinker and Trotter, 
Singwell and ne boy, Captain and 


Cry 
Gangwell ont Ginglebell, Fairmaid and 


er, 

Beauty a Bonnylass, Tanner and 
Trouncer, 

Foamer and Forrester, Bonner and 
Bouncer, 

Gander and Gundamore, Jowler and 
Jumper, 

Tarquin and Tamerlane, Thunder and 
Thumper.’ 


Horne Tooke’s Sayings. 


Wuen Horne Tooke appeared 
before the Commissioners of In- 
come-tax to account for the return 
he had made, they declared them- 
selves dissatisfied with the amount 
set down. He told them that he 
had much more cause to be dis- 
satisfied with it thanthey. One of 
the commissioners, having asked 
him some question, declared very 
peevishly that he could not un- 
derstand his answer. ‘ Then,’ 
said Horne Tooke, ‘as you have 
not half the understanding of any 
other man, you should have at 
least double the patience.’ 


Horne Tooke, being asked by 
the Income-tax Commissioners 
how he could contrive to exist up- 
on less than sixty pounds a year, 
answered, ‘ There are three ways 
in which a man can do it—by 
begging, borrowing, or stealing. 
You may take your choice.’ 

—~9-— 

*So I understand, Mr. Tooke, 
you have all the blackguards of 
London with you,’ said O’Brien to 
Horne Tooke on the hustings at 
Westminster. ‘I am happy to 
have it, sir, on such good autho- 
rity,’ was Tooke’s reply. 


Theodore Hook's Fokes and Squibs. 


TxeoporeE Hook, being in com- 
pany, where he said something 
humorous in rhyme to every per- 
son present, on Mr. Winter, the 
late Solicitor of Taxes, being an- 
nounced, made the following im- 
promptu : 


‘Here comes Mr, Winter, collector of 


taxes, 

I advise you to give him whatever he 
axes 

patie you to give it without any flum- 


For though his name's Winter, his actions 
are summary.’ 


One of the best practical jokes 
in Theodore Hook’s clever Gilbert 
Gurney is Daly’s hoax upon the 
lady who had never been at Rich- 
mond before, or, at least, knew 
none of the peculiarities of the 
place. Daly desired the waiter, 
after dinner, to bring some ‘ maids- 
of-honour ’—those cheese-cakes for 
which the place has, time out of 
mind, been celebrated. The lady 
stared, then laughed, and asked, 
* What do you mean by “ maids-of- 
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AM persuaded that every time a man smiles—but much 
more so when he laughs—it adds something to the frag- 


ment of his life—STERNE. 





honour”? ‘Dear me! said Daly, 
‘don’t you know that this is so 
courtly a place, and se completely 
under the influence of State eti- 
quette, that everything in Rich- 
mond is called after the function- 
aries of the palace? What are 
called cheese-cakes elsewhere are 
here called maids-of-honour; a 
capon is called a lord chamberlain ; 
a goose is a lord steward; a roast 
pig is a master of the horse; a 
pair of ducks, grooms of the bed- 


chamber; a gooseberry tart, a 
gentleman usher of the black rod ; 
and so on.” The unsophisticated 
lady was taken in, when she actually 
saw the maids-of-honour make their 
appearance in the shape of cheese- 
cakes; she convulsed the whole 
party by turning to the waiter, and 
desiring him, in a sweet but de- 
cided tone, to bring her a gentle- 
man usher of the black rod, if they 
had one in the house quite cold. 


A Curious Snuff-Box. 


Sxortty after the breaking out- 


of the French Revolution, its ad- 
vocates denounced our Premier as 
‘an enemy to the human race ; 


that man, ‘so easy to live with,’. 


who sung the song about himself, 
called ‘ Billy Pitt, the Tory.’ His 
secretary one day told him that a 
foreigner, who spoke English toler- 
ably well, had twice or thrice asked 
to see him ; but, not looking like 
@ proper applicant, had been sent 
away, the great man’s time being 
too precious for him to admit 
every stranger who, on frivolous 
pretexts, might seek to gratify an 
idle curiosity. This person, how- 
ever, had said he should return in 
an hour; the secretary, therefore, 
thought it his duty to inform Mr. 
Pitt of such intention, and ask his 
farther orders in the affair. 

‘Have the goodness,’ said the 
Minister, ‘to open the top left- 
hand drawer in that cabinet, and 
bring me its contents,’ 

These were a pair of pistols, 
and a morocco case ; opening the 
latter, he produced a snuff-box, in 
which was set a portrait. 
on Is that like our visitor? asked 

tt. 


‘It is the man, sir,’ answered 
the secretary. 

‘Ha, I have expected him for 
some days! He is sent over to 
assassinate me; so, when he calls 
again, let him be shown up.’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed the attached 
retainer, ‘ will you expose to dan- 
ger your life on which so much 
depends ? 

‘There will be no danger, I 
thank you ; but you may be with- 
in call, if you please.’ 

Accordingly the Frenchman, on 
his return, was nshered into the 
room where William Pitt sat 
alone—a loaded pistol in one 
hand, the miniature in the other. 

‘ Monsieur Mehée de la Touche,’ 
said Pitt calmly, ‘you see I am in 
every way prepared for you, thanks 
to an agent employed by this Go- 
vernment. Attempt my life, and 
your own instantly pays the for- 
feit. In any case, I shall have 
you secured, and given over to 
the law.’ 

The intended assassin stood 
paralysed and dumb at this cool 
reception. 

‘ But,’ continued Pitt, ‘ there is 
another alternative—personal safe- 
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E grant, although he had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it, 
As being loth to wear it out ; 
And therefore bore it not about, 
Unless on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 
BUTLER (Hudibras). 





ty and high rewards are in your 
power. Sell your services to 
Great Britain; make your market 
of whatever secret information you 
can procure, that may guard us 
against the machinations of your 
country ; be, in fact, one of the 
necessary evils which policy forces 
us to use in desperate cases; do 
what no honourable man could 
do to save yourself from speedy 
death ; your conscience is stained 
by purposed murder. Comply, per- 
force, with these conditions, and 
you shall be as liberally paid as 
you must, by all parties, be justly 
despised.’ 


The secretary used to repeat his 
illustrious master’s words, which 
were, as nearly as possible, to the 
foregoing effect. 

The clever miscreant joyfully 
accepted these terms, and for many 
years earned the bribes of a spy in 
our behalf. 

No doubt a snuff-box was the 
safest medium for the warning 
portrait, as fancy heads frequently 
adorned such a thing; while, had 
the miniature been set as a locket, 
whoever saw it must have been 
sure that it depicted some real in- 
dividual. 





HUMORISTS OF YESTERDAY. 


DR. JOHN DORAN, F.S.A. 
( With a Portrait.) 


——_»—— 


In addition to the ‘crowned 
heads’ of wit and humour, such 
as that of Douglas Jerrold in the 
present number, it is part of our 
plan to accompany ‘ Anecdote 
Corner’ occasionally by portraits 
and reminiscences which will re- 
cord some ‘ humorists of yester- 
day ; friends, the sound of whose 
voice seems scarcely to have died 
away from the ears of the living. 
The publication of a new edition 
of Memories of Our Great Towns 
(Chatto & Windus) leads us to 
begin with that admirable racon- 
teur and most estimable man of 


letters, the late Dr. John Doran, 


F.S.A. The biographical notice 
which appeared in the Atheneum 
furnishes us with a compact record 
of one whose genial and earnest 
characteristics made him at once 
a delightful acquaintance and a 
charming author. Any one who 
shared his friendship can bear 
testimony to the truth of the 
kindly notice we append : 


Under a bright, spring-like sky, 
that accorded with their memories 
of his happy temper and genial 
influence, a number of his old 
friends assembled last Tuesday* 
at Kensal Green to witness the 
interment of Dr. John Doran, a 
man whose generous spirit and 
moral worth would have rendered 
him remarkable had not scholarly 
taste and enthusiasm enabled him 
to winaconspicuous place amongst 
men of letters. It is not often 
that death bya single blow spreads 
such wide sorrow amongst literary 

* Atheneum of February 2d, 1878, 


workers. For Doran was at home 
in most of our literary coteries, 
and whilst no one encountered 
him in society without being 
charmed by his pleasant address 
and animated conversation, it was 
impossible for any one to make 
the first approaches towards inti- 
macy with him, and not to enter- 
tain a cordial liking for one so 
overflowing with manly kindliness 
and honest sympathy. The re- 
gard with which he inspired his 
habitual associates was a sentiment 
of the closest attachment. That 
some of those nearest friends may 
be found in the Society of Anti- 
quaries may be inferred from the 
unanimity with which the Cocked 
Hats—the dining club of the 
Antiquaries—postponed sine die 
their dinner, appointed for the 
6th instant, on hearing that their 
friend would never again appear 
at their pleasant meetings. 

It is, at the same time, indica- 
tive of a characteristic of Doran’s 
colloquial style, and of one result 
of his conversational achieve- 
ments, that whilst some persons 
were astonished at the greatness 
of the age assigned to him by the 
obituary notices of the daily 
papers, others were no less sur- 
prised to discover that he was not 
older. Though he never affected 
to be younger than his years, 
Doran did not to the last strike 
casual observers, or even his ordi- 
nary acquaintance, as a veteran 
whose career had begun in the 
first decade of the present century. 
The whiteness of his hair would, 
indeed, have been appropriate to 
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an octogenarian. But to the last 
his countenance, voice, and man- 
ner were those of a man in the 
middle stage of middle age. His 
smile had the freshness of a yet 
earlier period, and his whole bear- 
ing, as he delivered anecdote after 
anecdote to a group of listeners at 
a dinner-table, or in the corner of 
a crowded drawing-room, was so 
light and easy in its gaiety, that 
no stranger, seeing him for the 
first time in any of the earlier 
months of last season, imagined 
how nearly he had approached 
the end of his seventieth year. 
On the other hand, those intimate 
friends to whom he used to pour 
forth his personal reminiscences 
of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
were induced by ‘the remoteness 
of the recollections to magnify 
his age in an amusing manner. 
Speaking on the authority of 
‘Men of the Time,’ the news- 
papers were, however, accurate on 
this point. His age and nation- 
ality would justify us in classify- 
ing Doran with Irish journalists 
ofa past generation. For he was 
born in 1807,a member of a good 
Irish family, whose splendour in 
former times he used to exemplify 
by declaring, with a humorous 
assumption of historic seriousness, 
that they were the first people in 
their particular region of the 
Emerald Isle to wear blue breeches, 
But, apart from the hilarity that 
distinguished him in his earlier 
days, Doran had no single point 
of resemblance to those Irish 
journalists of thirty or forty years 
since whom Thackeray delighted 
to portray. Doran’s superabun- 
dant gaiety was never associated 
with any kind of recklessness ; 
and in the performance of his 
several duties, more particularly 
in the fulfilment of his professional 
engagements, he exhibited the 
most anxious and delicate concern 
for the interests of others. Possi- 
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bly it was to his advantage in 
this respect that the pen was not 
his only means of subsistence in 
his earlier manhood, when young 
professional authors pursued their 
calling under difficulties not easily 
imagined at the present time. 
For, though literature was a 
passion with him from his boy- 
hood, he did not adopt it as the 
one serious business of his life 
until he had fairly entered middle 
age. His satisfactory establish- 
ment in what may be termed 
literary society was an affair of 
even more recent date. For, 
though his connection with this 
journal was preceded by a period 
of several years, during which he 
edited a London weekly news- 
paper that concerned itself chiefly 
with religious politics, he can 
scarcely be said to have taken his 
proper place in the world of 
letters until he became a member 
of the Atheneum staff, some five- 
and-twenty years since. It was 
subsequent to that event that he 
formed one of the remarkable 
company of men whom Douglas 
Jerrold, in the full brightness of 
his powers and success, gathered 
round him once a weék at Clunn’s 
Hotel. It was at ‘Our Club’ 
that Doran made the acquaint- 
ance of several of his closest asso- 
ciates in future years. There also 
he was brought into social contact 
with some young men who, taking 
to heart the prudent admonition 
of the great lawyer who bade fare- 
well to the Muse in order that he 
might *woo a mightier mistress, 
have raised themselves to con- 
spicuous places on the judicial 
bench since they used to dine on 
the last day of every week with a 
jubilant set of authors and artists , 
in a Covent Garden tavern. It 
was at this time, when he had 
left young manhood behind him, 
and was nearing the term when he 
would rank amongst the veterans 
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of the pen, that Doran began to 
take great pains to win the regard of 
aspirants in art and literature. No 
man of warm affections enters the 
middle stage of existence without 
suffering acutely from the removal 
of the comrades who attended his 
earlier fortunes. The loss of old 
friends is apt to make such a man 
experience a sense of desertion 
and an equally depressing sense 
of premature oldness. This was 
in an unusual degree Doran’s 
case, when he remarked to a friend 
who was his junior by nearly a 
quarter of a century, ‘I am deter- 
mined to prolong my youth as far 
as possible by persisting in hope- 
fulness and drawing young life 
about me.’ But, though he attri- 
buted this purpose to an enlight- 
ened selfishness, his real motive 
in the matter was a genuine and 
generous sympathy with youthful 
genius. And if he played a pro- 
minent part in ‘Our Club’ and 
other clubs of a similar constitu- 


tion, Doran was a steady writer 


and no less diligent student. He 
had entered his forty-seventh year 
before he published the earliest of 
the long series of agreeable and 
sometimes learned volumes that, 
rated at their lowest, may be com- 
mended for affording just the in- 
tellectual diversion that is most 
acceptable to men of cultivated 
taste and scholarly attainments 
in their hours of idleness, That 
far higher praise may be justly 
accorded to the best of these de- 
lightful performances it has often 
been the office of the Atheneum 
to declare in strenuous terms. 
Even the slightest of them may 
be described as works in which a 
writer, having an unusually large 
acquaintance with curious and too 
generaliy neglected literature, has 
reproduced the multifarious re- 
sults of his devious readings with 
excellent judgment and humour. 
It should also be remembered, to 


the great credit of these dexterous 
manipulations of the curiosities of 
literature, that they exhibit every- 
where the candour and sincerity 
for which their author was re- 
markable. Had he been capable 
of condescending to artifices some- 
times conspicuous in literary 
achievements, Doran’s facile pen 
could have easily worked into 
pompous essays and pretentious 
treatises the materials which he 
offered with equal modesty and 
openness to the thousands of 
educated readers who were with 
good reason thankful for them. 
But good as they are in their 
peculiarly novel way, Dr. Doran’s 
books do not give any adequate 
idea of his literary usefulness. 
To a critical journal, that in sur- 
veying the entire field of letters 
needs the assistance of men 
possessing an accurate knowledge 
of the outlying fields and the 
hidden nooks and corners of 
literary achievement, he was of 
almost inestimable convenience 
and value. The same may be 
said of his exceptional fitness for 
the editorial management of Notes 
and Queries, which, in addition 
to its other titles of respect, fully 
justifies the felicitous words in 
which Lord Houghton, in an after- 
dinner speech, called it a repertory 
of useless knowledge. Moreover, 
Dr. Doran was especially service- 
able to literary criticism on ac- 
count of his special knowledge 
of large subjects, as well as by the 
diversity of his out-of-the-way in- 
formation. At present we know 
not where to look for his equal as 
a student of eighteenth - century 
literature. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that, whilst he was remark- 
able as a critic for his knowledge 
of details, he was even more re- 
markable for considerateness to- 
wards the authors on whom he 
passed judgment.. Perhaps no 
critic ever did his full duty to the 
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public with so much tenderness 
towards writers. ‘You are not 
mistaken, my dear fellow, as to 
your facts,’ he once remarked in 
his kindliest way to a young 
writer, ‘but don’t hurt people 
needlessly with that strong pen 
of yours. When you come to be 
as old as I am, you will be sorry 
to remember that you have been 
guilty of needless cruelty to any 
one.” The gentleness of this just 
speech was very characteristic of 
the man, and may help to account 
for the hold he had on the affec- 
tions of his friends. The last 
thing penned by this true gentle- 
man was a brief note of courteous 
apology for an oversight. Just 
before he was seized with the fatal 
illness this day fortnight, Doran 
wrote an assurance of his regret 
for having, in the Atheneum of 
the 5th ult., assumed that Dr. 
Stebbing was dead. Having thus 
made an end of writing, he went 
to his bed. His illness was not 
especially painful ; and it is ques- 
tionable whether he ever realised 
the urgency of his case, though, 
on the day before his last, he re- 
marked seriously, ‘ Yes, I am near- 
ing the great mystery.’ 


The volume, of which Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have now 
issued a second edition with il- 
lustrations, contains that series of 
pleasant, chatty papers which ap- 
peared annually in the Atheneum 
for many years, concerning the 
locality chosen for the meeting 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. These 
papers were the result of much 
careful research, and were revised 
for the press only a few weeks 
before the author’s death. They 
are brimful of good stories and 
antiquarian lore, deftly adminis- 
tered with a light touch and a 
happy humour. Some chips are 
here broken off for our readers : 
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Doncaster Ports anD ‘Jocks.’ 
—Doncaster has been especially 
fortunate in its racing poets. They 
have really struck a sportive lyre, 
and they ride their Pegasus with 
loose rein, but with no lack of 
whip and spur to stimulate him 
to gamesomeness. The course 
has had, too, its wits as well as 
its bards; and half of what is 
attributed to the northern jockeys 
as mere ignorance is really to be 
laid to their appreciation of fun. 
When Alcides first appeared on 
the course, they knew well enough 
the quantity of the syllables, but 
they also knew the quality of the 
horse. They accordingly called 
him All Sides; and nothing could 
be more appropriate, for the nag 
was of the very thinnest, looked 
as if he were cut out of paste- 
board, had no back, and, to com- 
pletely authorise his nickname, 
never ran straight. 

Nor were the north-country 
‘jocks’ less witty on their mas- 
ters than on the steeds. No name 
was better known at Doncaster, 
no man altogether so fortunate 
there for a time, as Mr. Petre. At 
that period, however, he exempli- 
fied the truth of the proverb im- 
plying that Love does not favour 
the favourite of Fortune. The 
lucky master of a racing-stud had 
been unsuccessful in more than 
one suit to very many ladies ; and 
as he once walked on to the course 
Tommy Lye, that atomy in top- 
boots, remarked to his fellows, 
‘ Eh, look oop, lads ; yon’s Solici- 
tor-General / 


CiericaL IrriraBiLity.—The 
following choice bit of statistics is 
notable for its singularity : 

‘It is a matter of notoriety, 
furnishing a fruitful subject for 
reflection and comment, that the 
great majority of complaints reach- 
ing the Post Office authorities 
take their rise with clergymen. 
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As offering a curious commentary 
on the Divine injunction to be 
merciful, and to forgive “ seventy 
times seven,” we once saw a requi- 
sition from a clergyman for the 
dismissal of a Post-Office clerk—a 
man with a wife and several chil- 
dren, by the way—on the ground 
that he had twice caused his let- 
ters to be mis-sent, in each case 
losing the clerical correspondent 
@ post,’ 

, This reminds us of a defunct 
. station-master (Mr. Mitchell) at 
Reading, who never heard, as he 
sat in his room, the noise of some- 
thing wrong on the platform with- 
out quietly remarking, ‘There's a 
disturbance on the platform. 
What can have put out the clergy- 
man to-day? 

What is done with the mil- 
lions ofold letters that have passed 
through the post? When Sadi 
and his friend were in the garden 
of roses they both enjoyed the 
fragrance, but one took home a 
heap of flowers and enjoyed the 
delicious odour for months, even 
in the dried leaves. We may 
scarcely expect the same pleasure 
from old letters : 

* So mournfully they bring again 
The past, with less of light than shade, 
Before the mind; the pleasure, pain, 

The joy that gleamed out but to fade; 

@ sorrow we were wont to feel, 

The laughing tide of sunny vouth, 

And hopes oo thoughts that used to 
tea 


8 
About the heart, and seemed like 
truth,’ 


Porson AND Parr.—The scho- 
larship of both was accurately 
defined by the former when he 
said, ‘ Parr knows the meaning of 
every great word, but J know the 
history of it.’ 


Some Dunpze Srories.—Of all 
the gatherings in and about the 
town, none is of more powerful 
interest, more picturesque in de- 
tail, or more illustrative of the 
time and people than those of 


which that especially heroic re- 
former, George Wishart, was the 
summoner. Of the various assem- 
blages which Wishart addressed, 
at peril of his life whenever he 
spoke, none was so solemn or so 
significant as the one of 1544, 
when the plague was sweeping 
the town. The imagination may 
easily bring him again to where 
that fearless, humble, honest 
apostle stood on the East Gate. 
The mass of people below him 
were divided, the infected from 
the disinfected. The former lay, 
or stood, or reclined without the 
gate ; they who were as yet whole, 
or who had been smitten, but 
were againclean, clustered together 
beneath the eaves of the houses, 
or in silent yet eager groups on 
the causeway—folk of all ages 
and degrees, their eyes straining 
at the preacher on the gate, their 
ears drinking in every word that 
fell from his lips into their hearts, 
and no sound upon the air but 
that of the inspired voice, with an 
occasional sob of anguish, or a 
sharp short cry of gladness, or a 
murmur of acquiescence sent up 
from those eager earnest listeners 
in testimony of the unweariedness 
with which they hung upon the 
utterances of the preacher. 
Frequently, as long as the pes- 
tilence raged, Wishart, after pass- 
ing from one stricken family to 
another, affording them such con- 
solation as he had to give, preached 
from the same eminence at the 
Eastern Gate. On the last occa- 
sion of his proclaiming the justice 
and mercy of God from that mag- 
nificent pulpit, he gave with un- 
usual solemnity his blessing to 
the people who were on either 
side the gate, the sick on one side 
and on the other the free. As 
Wishart was descending he was 
met by a wildly enthusiastic 
priest, Sir John Wrighton, who 
rushed at him to settle all contro- 
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versy by shedding the blood of 
the reformer. The people, mark- 
ing the purpose of the assassin, 
uttered a howl of execration, and, 
losing all sense of distinction, the 
plague-spotted mingling with the 
clean,. they flung themselves on 
the would-be murderer, but only 
to find that vengeance was denied 
to them. For Wishart took his 
assailant in his arms, and held 
him there in sanctuary till the 
popular rage had subsided, when, 
because he wished it, those earn- 
est Dundee folk opened their 
serried lines, and left passage for 
the abashed fanatic to go on his 
way unmolested. Never was 
there child with heart more ten- 
der, never soldier with heart more 
bold, than this hero of the Refor- 
mation. In the hour of his dread- 
ful death at the stake he abated 
no jot of his habitual courtesy, 
nor of his fortitude. Cardinal 
Beaton, lying on velvet cushions, 
looked down from the walls of 
St. Andrews on his victim; and 
Wishart, just before he died, ex- 
claimed, ‘He who.from yonder 
high place looketh down upon us 
with such pride shall within few 
days lie in the same as ignomini- 
ously as now he is seen proudly 
to rest himself.’ And because of 
this prophecy, Wishart (whom 
men of all communions might 
esteem) has been accused of hav- 
ing been privy to the plot which 
soon after culminated in the Car- 
dinal’s murder. Dundee honour- 
ed itself as wellas Wishart, when, 
abolishing the other gates of the 
town, the people preserved the 
East Gate in honour of the old 
missionary. 

An enterprising seafaring na- 
tive of Dundee, named Crichton, 
sailed in the last century to seek 
for fortune in the East Indian 
seas, He was in a tight ship, 
freighted with all sorts of stores, 
and Dundee thread and Osna- 
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burghs were down in the bill of 
lading. The terror of those seas 
in those days was Angria, the 
active and ferocious pirate, into 
whose hands Crichton and his 
ship fell, after a tough fight of a 
day long. At the close of it the 
pirate was too hungry to trust 
himself with having the man 
before him who had so nearly 
brought him to grief; nor did he 
think that Crichton was in much 
of a condition to answer his 
queries. Accordingly he ordered 
dinner for two in separate cabins, 
and he commanded Crichton to 
attend him as soon as he had ‘ got 
his skin full!’ At the appointed 
time the two foemen met, and the 
‘ materials’ were on the table be- 
tweenthem. Wheneach had mixed 
his draught as he best liked it, 
Angria in fair English questioned 
Captain Crichton. ‘Ay, ay! 
said the pirate, ‘so you're a Dun- 
dee man; and then he examined 
him as to the town and people 
and environs in a way which 
made Crichton stare; but as he 
replied with readiness and cor- 
rectness, Angriaexclaimed, ‘ Weel, 
I see ‘ye are just what ye describe 
yersel’ ; and deil hae my saul if I 
hurt a hair o’ your head ; for ye 
see, Capt'n Crichton, I’m a Dun- 
dee man mysel’, an’ I ken what’s 
corract betuxt fellow-townsmen !’ 

The Dundee captain was as 
much astounded as his fellow- 
townsman was who found a Scot 
at the head of a tribe of Bactrians. 
Marshal-General Keith had a 
similar surprise in 1793. He had 
concluded, on the part of Russia, 
his conference with the Grand 
Vizier respecting a treaty of peace, 
at which an interpreter facilitated 
a mutual understanding. When 
the two great men were about to 
separate, Keith was astonished to 
hear the Vizier remark that he 
was ‘unco happy’ to meet such a 
distinguished personage. ‘Dinna 
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be surprised, man,’ he added ; ‘I’m 
o’ the same country as yoursel’. 
I mind weel seeing you an’ yer 
brither, when laddies, passin’ by to 
the school at Kirkcaldy ; my fai- 
ther, sir, was bellman o’ Kirk- 
caldy ! 


[These droll stories are a comi- 
cal illustration of the ‘old saw,’ 
which tells us that ‘a rat, a Scot, 
and a Newcastle grindstone are to 
be found all the world over.’ No 


doubt, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s 
little ‘ digs,’ Scotsmen have rea- 
son to be proud of that singular 
combination of the adventurous 
and the cautious which has made 
them the most colonising race on 
the face of the earth.} 


Norrotk Srorres.—Any one 
who has a taste for the facts and 
literature of agriculture should 
read the history of the ‘ Norfolk 
system.’ 
as Robinson Crusoe. That system 
introduced the rotation of crops, 
if we may so speak. In five suc- 
cessive years the same land was 
made to yield five different crops, 
each of which was the richer for 
the previous variety. Many good 
and wise men devoted themselves 
to turning a county, which once 
seemed to belong only to rabbits 
and paupers, into a paradise. By 
this devotion fortunes were de- 
cupled in one generation. If one 
crop in perfection was ‘ Norfolk 
barley,’ another was more perfect 
still, ‘ Norfolk turnips.’ In pre- 
sence of these, Norfolk dumplings 
were only indifferent things; but 
the barley and the turnips and 
the Southdown sheep that flou- 
rished on the land and its produce 
were matters that might have 
made Gargantua ecstatic. One of 
the Norfolk land-holders, Lord 
Townshend, went down to the 
grave with an increase of dignity 
that was worth more than the 


, otherwise. 


It is as full of interest © 
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marquisate that fell to his descen- 
dant. In memory of what he 
had done grateful men pointed to 
him living, and affectionately 
alluded to him when dead, not as 
the ‘ gewd ol’ lord,’ but emphatic- 
ally as ‘Turnip Townshend.’ 
Marcus Tullius Cicero was no- 
thing to it. 

Men had never seen such tur- 
nips as that lord, and lords who 
followed him, raised on the soil. 
The hoe was so merrily at work 
among the growing bulbs, pulling 
them out by scores, that an igno- 
rant person might have thought 
turnip was a weed to be destroyed. 
But for every one hoed up its 
nearest neighbours grew five times 
as large as they would have done 
A strolling actor on 
circuit, conveying a turnip under 
his coat, found it sufficient for his 
dinner. Then, with the turnips, 
soon grew mutton tomatch. Mr. 
Coke had some difficulty in per- 
suading farmers that he knew all 
about sheep, but he came to as 
great honour as Turnip Towns- 
hend. A county farmer proposed a 
resolution at an agricultural meet- 
ing, which was carried nem. con., 
and which said, ‘ Why doan’t us 
do as Mister Coke o’ Holkham do 
do? If we'd only do as Mister 
Coke o’ Holkham do do, we'd all 
do better than we dodo! Honest 
East Anglians, they were proud at 
last of Mr. Coke; and he was 
proud of his sheep. He was, in- 
deed, so proud of them that he 
once had them all brought together 
for the inspection of the great 
Hungarian sheep-breeder, Prince 
Esterhazy. ‘Have you as many 
sheep as you see there, Prince? 
asked Mr. Coke; and he did not 
relish the answer. ‘Coke,’ said 
the Magyar, ‘I have got more 
shepherds [ After all, this reply 
was a begging of the question. 

Then the barley! Norfolk 
barley, Norfolk malt! A Nor- 
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wicher would snap his fingers in 
scorn at the idea of any other 
county beating his own in these 
matters, or in the barley-brew for 
which Norfolk was also once 
famous. There was a proverbial 
‘Dr. Wright of Norwich, who 
always stopped the bottle.’ It 
may have been because he cared 
less for the wine of his day than 
forthe fine exhilarating beer which 
then was the pride of every Nor- 
folk man, from the Wash to the 
Ouse, from Lynn to Yarmouth. 
Whatisstill meant by a Norwicher? 
He is a man who, taking first pull 
at a tankard, does not draw breath 
till he hasswallowed three-fourths, 
and then reluctantly yields the 
rest to his partner. But that 
partner will take first turn at the 
second tankard, and show himself 
a Norwicher by keeping his nose 
in it till three-quarters of the de- 
licious draught has passed his 
lips, and in luxurious slowness 
has flowed over his grateful palate. 
Thirsty souls! there was no re- 
sisting it. Half a dozen old Nor- 
wichers, after a bout of this sort, 
would become as hilarious and 
would dance as uproariously as 
half a dozen Egyptians, full of 
the barley-wine of Memphis, keep- 
ing wild revel in the courts of the 
Pharaohs ! 


A Barper’s Sarcasm.—In 
Queen Anne’s days the Norwich 
Postman thus intelligibly adver- 
tised its tariff: ‘ Price one penny ; 
but a half-penny not refused.’ 
Perhaps this was a trap to catch 
pride in, like that of the Norwich 
haircutter, who on being asked 
by a Cockney whom he had just 
polled what he had to pay, re- 
plied, ‘Gentlemen give me six- 
pence, other people threepence,’ 
‘I’m other people,’ said the wary 
Londoner, who laid down his 
threepence and walked away. It 
was in a Norwich paper that a 
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chandler advertised for a journey- 
man who had had the smallpox / 
This was not such a joke as it has 
seemed to many persons. The 
Danes themselves were never such 
a scourge in East Anglia as the 
smallpox once was in Norwich. 
To receive in a house an inmate 
who had survived an attack was 
in a certain degree a warrant that 
infection would be neither intro- 
duced nor propagated by him. 


A Bricuton Srtory.—There 
was a time when the local manners 
at Brighton had a rough pleasant- 
ness about them, corresponding 
with the primitivesimplicity ofthe 
place. When Miles (or Smoaker, 
as the Prince of Wales, and there- 
fore everybody, called him) was 
chief bathing-man, he once saw 
his Royal Highness swimming too 
far, as Miles thought, out at sea. 
Miles hailed ‘Mr. Prince’ to 
come back. The Prince struck 
farther out. Thereupon Smoaker 
dashed in after him, and brought 
his Royal Highness back by the 
ear, exclaimingas he thus towed the 
princely freight, ‘1 aren’t a-goen 
to let the King hang me for letten 
the Prince of Wales drown his- 
self; not I, to please nobbudy, I 
can tell’e.’ The Prince forgave 
the act in consideration of its 
motive. In remembrance of it 
he founded the Smoaker Stakes ; 
and when they were first run for 
in 1806, the Prince of course 
won the race with his own horse 
Albion. 


A Guascow Story.—In former 
days it was the good old custom 
in Glasgow to inscribe some words 
of wisdom on the front of the 
houses (the usage has not gone 
out in some continental localities). 
About twenty years ago one was 
discovered, which had long been 
concealed under a coating of 
plaster. It ran thus: 
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‘Pp. M. B. 
God, by whose gift this worke I did begin, 
Conserve the same, from skaith, from 
schame, and sin. 
Lord, as this bvilding bvilt was by thy 


grace, me . 
Mak it remaine stil with the bvilder’s 


race, 
God’s Providence is myne inheritance, 
1623,’ 


It is said that the property is still 
with the race of Patrick Maxwell 
Boyd, the original builder. 


A Lvcxy PocKET-HANDKER- 
cHiEFr.—In the last year of the 
seventeenth century a man ap- 
peared in Glasgow in whom the 
city found a benefactor, who has 
been rather ungratefully forgot- 
ten. His name was Wilson; he 
was born in Flakefield, and in as 


far as he is remembered at all, it _ 


is by the name of his birthplace. 
He had been a weaver before he 
served as a soldier in the conti- 
nental wars; and while so serv- 


ing in Germany his eye was one 


day attracted by a woven blue- 
and- white chequered handker- 
chief. It was a lucky moment 
for Glasgow when Flakefield 
bought this article. He stowed it 
away among his treasures, and he 
resolved ‘some day’ to weave one 
like it. In the year above named 
he and the prized handkerchief, 
with Flakefield’s father and 
brother, settled in Glasgow, and 
there the ex-soldier, returning to 
his old calling, attempted to pro- 
duce a woven blue-and-white 
chequered handkerchief. After 
some unsuccessful essays Flake- 
field succeeded, and the blue-and- 
white chequers were soon familiar 
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all over the country. There was 
a rage for the novel handker- 
chief. Fresh set-up looms could 
hardly produce these articles fast 
enough, and on them the exten- 
sive linen manufacture of Glas- 
gow was founded. Some years 
after the town-drummer of the 
city was a man who excited much 
sympathy. This humble official, 
in fact, was no other than Wilson 
of Flakefield, the old soldier and 
weaver, whose loom had started 
into life the above-named manu- 
facture. But rival looms, whose 
owners had greater capital, beat 
out of the field the ‘wabster 
body’ who had done so much for 
Glasgow. He fell into poverty, 
and all that generous Glasgow 
could or would do for him was to 
make him useful (on small pay) 
in his old days—as town-drum- 
mer ! 

So runs the story, but it is to 
be suspected that there is a dash of 
romance in the details. About the 
time that Flakefield and his kins- 
men settled in Glasgow the city 
was making rapid strides in manu- 
facturing importance. From its 
12,000 inhabitants, in 1695, a 
monthly cess was obtained for 
the expenses of the war, which 
amounted to 18007. It seems in- 
credible, but it can be proved. 
The amount of this tribute made 
Glasgow second only to Edin- 
burgh, which contributed 38801. ; 
and thus, in the course of a cen- 
tury, Glasgow had advanced from 
the fifth to the second city in the 
kingdom of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 

A Sunpay evening in spring 
seems to mean a certain peaceful 
brightness under budding leaves. 
If one is in Paris, it means a rush 
of rolling wheels ; a- confusion of 
faces, more or less alive and 
eager ; a sound of merry talk and 
laughter; bands playing opera 
music in the midst of groves ; an 
array of lamps shining in en- 
chanted gardens. 

It was Roger Miles’s first ex- 
perience of a Continental Sunday. 
He was walking in the Champs 
Elysées, which were hardly so 
crowded as usual, people not 
having yet come back from the 
races at Auteuil. Roger saun- 
tered along under the trees in a 
seemingly purposeless way, look- 
ing grave and rather bored. He 
was a tall powerful young man, 
with a dark face and a moustache ; 
very like other young men in 
personal appearance. He seemed 
to be looking straight before him 
at nothing, and several lively 
young French people had already 
remarked on the stupid air of the 
‘ Anglais,’ who was noticeable 
enough at a distance, but disap- 
pointing when one came nearer. 

However, though no one would 
have found it out—and he did 
not wish that any one should— 
the young man’s slow wanderings 
under the chestnuts were not quite 
objectless. At no great distance 
before him, flitting through the 
shadows, which were fast darken- 
ing into twilight, moved the figure 


of a very young girl. She was 
dressed in black; she walked 
slowly and gracefully, turning her 
head from side to side with acurious 
air, and sometimes stopping for 
a moment to look at some group 
that interested her. In her look 
and her movements there was 
something unusual, Young Miles, 
with penetration beyond his 
years, had seen that at once, 
though he had not yet arrived at 
a good view of her face. To tell 
the truth, he had first seen her 
that evening on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes ; had followed her, 
or rather kept her in sight, down 
the Rue Royale and across the 
Place de la Concorde, and was 
still tracking her, gravely and 
lazily, along the outskirts of the 
Grand Avenue. Now and then 
the passers-by stared at her. That 
was not much to be wondered at ; 
but once or twice some forward 
person seemed half inclined to 
speak to her, and then Roger 
looked graver than before, and 
quickened his pace the least bit 
in the world. He was firmly 
convinced of two things : that the 
girl was a lady, and that some 
extraordinary carelessness of her 
belongings, or wilfulness of her 
own, had sent her out to walk 
about Paris in this way by herself. 
He had felt sure of these things, 
after following her for the first 
few yards. There was an air of 
adventure and mystery in her 
very step. Roger, partly from 
curiosity, partly from a touch of 
quixotism, which had been al- 
ready found out by his friends, 
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resolved to follow her, and re- 
solved also that her adventure 
should have no unpleasant end. 
He took care, however, that nei- 
ther she nor any one else should 
know what he was about. 

It did once occur to him that 
the girl might have stolen out to 
meet somebody, but he soon de- 
cided that that was not the case. 
Her air was not at all that ofa 
person hurrying, even stealthily, 
to a rendezvous. Besides, a faith 
in the goodness of girls was one of 
Roger’s first principles; and he 
followed her with the feeling that 
here was a child who ought to 
have somebody to take care of her. 

As the lamps were lighted in 
the advancing twilight, and as 
more and more carriages came 
tearing down the avenue, Roger 
became a little uneasy. He never 
lost sight for a moment of the 
object of his interest ; but as they 
both lingered among the trees, his 
eyes wandered anxiously now and 
then towards the passing car- 
riages, and he tried to keep him- 
self as much as possible in the 
shadow. At last, to his great 
relief, the girl turned round, and 
began slowly walking _ back. 
Roger stepped aside, and waited 
a minute or two, so as to have a 
good view of her. She looked 
hardly more than fifteen, was 
rather tall, and very slight. Her 
face was childish and innocent, 
and her features, though almost 
too marked for the beauty of 
childhood, had the beauty of 
extreme refinement and distinc- 
tion. But more than ever she 
seemed to want some one to 
take care of her ; and Roger, quite 
mystified by an appearance so 
seldom found in ordinary life, 
almost thought he must speak to 
her, with the greatest respect, and 
ask leave to escort her home. He 
could not at once make up his 
mind whether it would be best to 
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do this or to keep to his former 
plan of following her. He moved 
forward in an undecided way, 
and paused a moment quite near 
her in a ray oflamplight. It was 
then that the girl saw him for the 
first time. She almost stopped ; 
gazed at him as a child might 
have done, to see if he was to be 
trusted, and then settled that 
question for him—and a great 
deal more too—by standing still 
and speaking to him. 

‘ Are you English? she said, in 
his own language, but with a 
foreign accent. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’ said Roger, 
bowing. 

He was not a sentimental young 
man, but a strange thrill ran 
through him when he met the 


‘eyes and heard the voice of the 


unknown creature who had occu- 
pied his thoughts for the last 
hour. She spoke with a dignified 


- commanding air, not at all needed 


by this willing slave. 

‘So am I,’ she said. ‘1 find 
it not at all amusing to be out 
here by myself. They told me I 
should meet nothing but canaille, 
and I would not believe them. 
It is a fact; I have not seen one 
person fit to speak to, except you, 
monsieur.’ 

‘No, they are not the sort of 
people you would like,’ said Roger 
quietly. ‘And now, excuse me, 
don’t you think you had better 


‘go home? 


‘Well, it is rather dull,’ the 
young lady confessed; ‘and I 
have done what I meant to do.’ 

‘And that was—’ said Roger, 
with a little curiosity. 

‘Gone out for a walk by my- 
self, which was forbidden. They 
will never learn that if they say, 
“You must not,” why, I must; 
and I always do. Yes, you are 
right ; I suppose I had better go 
home now.’ 

* Would you allow me to walk 
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home with you? It really is 
rather late for you to be out by 
yourself.’ 

‘Thank you very much. That 
is just what I hoped you would 
say. In another minute I should 
have asked you to take me home ; 
for I was beginning to feel lonely. 
But you have nothing else to do? 

‘Nothing whatever. I am 
only too happy, I assure you.’ 

It gave Roger great satisfaction, 
as he and his strange acquaint- 
ance walked away together, to 
know that he had watched this 
escapade of hers from the begin- 
ning. It was no self-denial to 
him not to tell her this curious 
fact, at which she might have 
been angry. He was accustomed 
to be rather reserved about his 
thoughts and movements, and 
never to gossip, either about him- 
self or any one else. Yet people 
were always confiding in him. 
His friends and relations were 
seldom in love or in debt without 
telling Roger all about it, young 
as he was. They knew that he 
-would help them, if he could; 
and, best of all, if they after- 
wards wanted the affair forgotten, 
he would forget it as willingly as 
they did themselves. 

Roger did not stop that even- 
ing to moralise on the chain of 
circumstances which had brought 
about this encounter. They were 
rather remarkable, certainly ; but 
moralising was not in his way. 
Neither did he think it his duty 
to tell this charming girl how 
wild her behaviour had been. 
From the Champs Elysées to a 
street off the Boulevard Males- 
herbes, where she told him she 
lived, they chattered to each 
other unceasingly. Their talk 
was mostly about horses and dogs 
and country life in England. 
Roger told her stories about his 
old hunter Rob Roy, his favour- 
ite dogs, the glorious fun that 
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was to be had in his country at 
some seasons of the year. She 
laughed, asked questions, and en- 
joyed it all like a child. 

‘That is my idea of a happy 
life,’ she said; ‘to live in the 
country in England. I love Eng- 
lish people ; they are so kind and 
good, and they don’t expect girls 
to stay at home all day. I love 
liberty, and going out in the 
fields. Ah, I could dance when 
I think of it! Do you know, my 
father was English, and I have a 
sister quite English. She lives 
with her own aunts in England ; 
but I don’t think she cares for it 
as I should. My mother was the 
second wife, you see. And you— 
have you a father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters ? 

‘My father is dead, answered 
Roger. ‘I havea mother and two 
sisters. The eldest is married out 
in India, and the youngest lives 
at home.’ 

‘And do you live at home?’ 

‘I suppose so; but I am going 
to be abroad just now for a year 
or two. I am glad I happened 
to be in Paris this evening.’ 

‘So am I. And there is no- 
thing I can do in return for your 
kindness ? 

*O, yes, there is,’ said Roger 
hopefully. 

She looked up, slightly startled. . 
They were just turning off the 
boulevard into her own shuttered 
and silent street. 

‘Oblige me by not doing it 
again,’ he said. 

She opened her eyes and curled 
her pretty mouth, almost as if she 
was angry. 

‘Do you know, I can’t make 
those promises,’ she said. ‘If 
they irritate me again I shall for- 
get all about it. Iam so very pas- 
sionate, nobody can depend on me.’ 

‘You know best,’ said Roger. 
‘ But if you happen to think of it, 
and to remember me—’ 
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‘I shall certainly never forget 
you,’ the child declared earnestly. 

Roger felt inclined to beg her, 
for his sake, never again to speak 
to a strange man in the street ; 
but the words choked him, and 
would not consent to be spoken. 

She stopped under a lamp-post, 
near an open door, A light was 
burning in the porter’s room in- 
side, Her eyes were full of good- 
ness and sweetness as she looked 
up at Roger, and put her little 
hand into his. 

‘This is where we live,’ she 
said. ‘ Before we say good-night, 
will you tell me your name ?” 

‘My name is Miles.’ 

‘That is not long. I shall re- 
member it. Miles. They call me 
Valentine. Now come in; I 
should like mamma to see you.’ 

This seemed to be a sudden 
freak, for a moment before she 
had evidently meant to say good- 
bye under the lamp-post. 
whoever else might contradict 
and disobey her, Roger could not. 
He followed her along the hall— 
where the gray-bearded concierge, 
behind the window, lifted a sur- 
prised face from a large book 
which he was studying—and up 
a broad stone staircase to the first 
story. Here she darted in through 
a little vestibule, and Roger fol- 
lowed her more slowly into the 
salon beyond. It was a luxuriously 
furnished little room ; the gas was 
low, and no one was there. 

‘Wait here a moment,’ said 
Valentine; and she passed on 
through another door. 

Roger stood still and looked 
round him. The next moment 
he heard a shrill scream, then 
loud sobs, and a miserable, com- 
plaining voicetalking. Hethought 
the young lady was catching it for 
her adventure, and longed to 
rush in and tell her mother how 
perfectly safe she had been from 
the beginning to the end of it. 
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But, - 


The clatter of tongues went on 
for several minutes in an adjoin- 
ing room. Then an elderly French- 
woman, with a stern face, came to 
him in the salon. 

‘ Bon soir, monsieur,’ said she. 
‘Madame la Comtesse sends her 
compliments and best thanks to 
monsieur for bringing mademoi- 
selle home. Monsieur will under- 
stand that madame is too ill to 
see anyone.’ 

Roger bowed, and said he was 
very sorry to hearit. The French- 
woman stared at him disagreeably ; 
he guessed that she was one of 
those who irritated Valentine. 
She plainly thought that there 
was nothing more to be said, and 
he might as well go. The situa- 
tion was not altogether pleasant, 
and Valentine did not come back. 

‘ Will you give my compliments 
to Madame la Comtesse, and say 
I am glad to have been of any use 
to mademoiselle?’ he said ; and 
then he went, it must be confessed, 
with a disappointed heart. 

In the hall he knocked at the 
concierge’s window, and asked 
the name of the lady on the 
premier étage. The concierge 
looked grave and surprised. Was 
not this the young man who had 
come in with mademoiselle just 
before? But he answered Roger’s 
question civilly : 

‘Madame la Comtesse de Vas- 
son.’ 

‘She is French, then?’ said 
Roger. 

‘ Francaise—Anglaise—it is pro- 
bable that monsieur knows better 
than I do? said the concierge, 
with a note of interrogation in his 
voice, 

Roger shook his head, and 
walked off; the whole thing 
seemed strange and out-of-the- 
way to a steady Englishman. 
But he had not gone three yards 
from the door, when light feet 
came springing after him. He 

b 
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turned round, astonished, and 
hardly believing that it could be 
Valentine, She began to talk 
fast and eagerly; clasping her 
hands, and then throwing them 
out, stamping her foot, and quiver- 
ing all over. 

‘ They will drive me mad be- 
tween them one of these days,’ she 
said. ‘That old wretch Aurélie 
—you saw her—words won’t tell 
you how I hate her! She will 
be after me in a moment; but I 
could not—I would not—let you 
go without saying good-bye. I 
believe they both detest me, 
those two women. You don’t 
wonder that I ran away from 
them ? 

Roger turned pale with excite- 
ment and pity. He thought of 


his mother at home, and how dif- 
ferently she would have managed 
this girl. 

‘But you must not run away,’ 
he said, in a low eager voice. ‘I 


can't bear to hear you say that, 
Try to be good in spite of them ; 
and I do think we shall meet 
again some day.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, in England, perhaps,’ 
said Valentine, with sudden gen- 
tleness. ‘Then you wil] let me 
ride Rob Roy, or I think I should 
like the young chestnut better.’ 

Aurélie and the concierge now 
rushed together out of the house- 
door, and stopped on seeing that 
their truant was so near. The 
tall young Englishman stood 
bending towards her, and holding 
both her hands by way of adieu. 

‘Is mademoiselle coming in? 
hissed Aurélie from the doorstep. 
‘Or does she wish to make a 
scandal in the public streets? 

‘Go in, old horror! Ifyou say 
another word, I will never come 
back at all, mademoiselle an- 
swered over her shoulder. 

This sounded serious, 
Roger was a little alarmed. 

* You ought not to be out here, 


and 
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really,’ he whispered. ‘ Thank 
you for coming down; I must 
now say good-bye.’ 

‘ Adieu, then,’ she answered, in 
her clear young voice—a little 
louder than usual, for Aurélie’s 
benefit. ‘No, it is not “ adieu ;” 
it is “au revoir,” because I know 
we shall meet again. I shall 
never forget you.’ 

She snatched her hands from 
his, gave him a nod and a bright 
smile, and flew back into the 
house. Aurélie and the concierge 
followed her, In the quiet street 
Roger heard her quick steps 
along the hall ; and then the con- 
cierge, after an exclamation or 
two, shutting himself up in his 
little office again. The adventure 
was finished, and the Englishman 
had nothing to do but to walk 
back to his hotel, after taking 
down the number of the house 
where his new friend lived. He 
walked away, in the state of half- 
unreal elation in which one wakes 
from an entrancing dream, a 
mixture of happiness and sadness, 
in which by degrees the sadness 
comes to predominate. But Va- 
lentine de Vasson—if that was 
her name—was not a dream; but 
a real girl, only too certain to 
occupy the thoughts of every one 
who came near her. 

Roger Miles could scarcely 
believe that this was his own 
homely old self. He was glad to 
find, when he reached the hotel, 
that his friends had not yet come 
in. He had time, as he waited 
for them, to get accustomed to the 
sight of ordinary human beings, 
and to make up his mind that 
neither Billy Golding nor Frank 
Hartless should hear a word of 
his adventure. These two were 
Roger's travelling companions. 
After visiting every place worth 
mentioning in Europe, they talked 
of going on to the East; their 
idea being that they could do all 
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this very satisfactorily in two 
years. Roger and Billy had 
lately left college, where they 
had been friends; and young 
Golding, who was a rich man 
without any relations to speak of, 
had hit on this plan for spending 
his time and his money, and had 
asked Roger to help him in carry- 
ing it out. Roger was not so rich 
as his friend, whose father had 
made his fortune in trade; but 
Roger’s mother was a high-prin- 
cipled woman, who thought this 
tour would be good for her son, 
and was ready to retrench at home 
that he might go with an easy 
conscience. 

Then Mr. Hartless added him- 
self to the party. He was the 
younger brother of a neighbouring 


squire ; a briefless barrister, who” 


could speak most languages, and 
was supposed to know everything. 
He was older than the other two, 


and had already knocked about a- 


good deal in the world. Young 
men generally liked him; but 
Billy Golding was particularly 
fond of him, perhaps because he 
was in every possible way a con- 
trast to himself. 

The start from England had 
been put off a few days to please 
Mrs. Miles, who wished her son 
to pay a visit with her before he 
went, She was anxious to intro- 
duce him to a very excellent girl, 
who in her heart she hoped to 
have for a daughter-in-law. Roger, 
however, did not take any par- 
ticular fancy to Mary Linton, 
whose talk was of the parish. 
Mrs..Miles did not show her dis- 
appointment. She gave Roger a 
great deal of good advice about 
his life abroad, and begged him, 
for one thing, not to be led into 
amusing himself on Sunday. She 
had not much confidence in Mr. 
Hartless’s principles ; and young 
Golding was weak and amiable, 
and would probably be led away 
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by him. She wished Roger to 
promise her that his Sundays 
abroad should be, as far as pos- 
sible, like Sundays at home. 
Roger gave the promise without 
hesitation. He was tried, on this 
first Sunday in Paris, by Hart- 
less’s proposal to go to the races 
in the afternoon. Golding was 
quite ready to agree. Roger said 
rather shortly that he should not 
go; and after a little argument, 
into which he did not enter much, 
his two friends went off together, 
leaving him to spend the after- 
noon by himself. So it happened 
that he went out for the solitary 
stroll which ended so strangely. 
Poor Mrs. Miles was the largest 
link in that chain of events which 
made her son acquainted with 
Valentine. 

The three young men, who had 
spent four or five days in Paris, 
left early on Monday morning for 
Geneva. 


CHAPTER II. 
FANNY’S WEDDING. 


Rocer Mixes stayed abroad 
longer than he had at all intended. 
The end of two years found him 
and his friends in Egypt, where 
they parted company, Hartless and 
Golding returning home from 
Alexandria. 

Roger went to Suez, and took 
ship there for Calcutta. His 
eldest sister, Mrs. Tristram, had 
lately lost one of her children, and 
was both ill and unhappy. She 
was very anxious that her brother 
should come on from Egypt and 
pay her a visit ; and their mother, 
much as she longed for Roger’s 
return, wrote her full approval of 
the idea. So Roger went, and 
when he was there, he found that 
he must see something of India. 
On the whole, his time was so 
well occupied, that it was late in 
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the summer, nearly three years 
and a half since his first visit, 
when he stopped for a day in 
Paris on his way home. Only a 
day, because his youngest sister 
was just going to bemarried, and he 
wes hurrying back to her wedding. 

He was not altered, except that 
he was thinner, his moustache 
was bronzed a little, and his skin 
was burnt to a dark brownish red. 
He was a traveller, and had quite 
lost the fresh looks of a young 
Englishman. 

He went straight to the street 
and the house so well remem- 
bered. The old concierge was 
gone ; a woman was in his place, 
who shook her head when Roger 
asked for the Comtesse de Vasson. 

‘Milady Veston! Is it possi- 
ble that monsieur has not heard 
the news? But she is dead—dead 
—this long time.’ 

‘How long?’ said Roger ; and 
then he knew that he had expect- 
ed to find Valentine there, where 
he had left her, still struggling 
with her mother and Aurélie. 

‘Ah, let us see—nearly three 
years. Yes; M. de Tourliéres 
has lived in that apartment for 
two years and a half.’ 

‘And mademoiselle—where is 
she? 

‘ They took her away, monsieur. 
To England, I think.’ 

Roger stood for a moment 
thinking, while the woman gazed 
at him curiously. 

‘And Aurélie? he said half 
abruptly. 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, breaking 
into a smile, ‘monsieur knew them 
well, then, those ladies. Ma foi / 
Aurélie went with her young mis- 
tress—’ She was going to en- 
large on Aurélie’s adventures, but 
Roger interrupted her. 

‘You said the lady’s name dif- 
ferently. I thought it was “de 
Vasson.”’ 


‘Non, monsieur, not exactly 
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like that. There was a ¢ in it. 
Vaston—Veston, something of 
that sort. An English name; 
they are always difficult. Made- 
moiselle—they called her milady 
too, I do not know why—aud she 
had some name of her own quite 
different from Veston, but I can- 
not remember it at all.’ 

‘You do not know where she 
went to in England? 

‘ Monsieur, I have not the least 
idea; but I think there was 
* Londres” on the boxes.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Roger. 
‘ Where is the old concierge who 
was here three years ago?’ 

Her cheerful face became me- 
lancholy. 

‘It was my father, monsieur ; 
he is dead.’ 

This seemed to be the last straw. 
Roger felt himself a stranger in a 
strange land; not even that old 
man was here to recognise him, 
and to remember his coming in 
with Mademoiselle Valentine that 
Sunday afternoon so long ago. 
He had no more questions to ask, 
for he did not care to set the 
woman afloat on a stream of gossip 
about those ladies and their do- 
ings He thanked her for what 
she had told him, and walked 
sadly away. 

The only person to whom he 
had ever told his adventure was 
his sister, Mrs. Tristram, who had 
been interested, but had smiled 
incredulously at his hope of see- 
ing Valentine again some day. 

‘ Those things never happen in 
real life, my dear,’ she said. 

‘I don’t see why they should 
not,’ Roger answered; but now 
he began to suspect that Jane 
was right. 

At home he found everybody 
in the wildest bustle, preparing 
for Fanny’s wedding. She was 
to marry a very respectable clergy- 
man, fifteen years older than her- 
self, and her wedding was to be 
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of the gayest. Two or three of 
her bridesmaids were already stay - 
ing in the house. ‘They wee 
ready enough to entertain Roger ; 
but he found no one, except his 
mother, cared very much to hear 
long stories of his travels. Even 
his mother was busy all day; it 
was only late at night that she 
could listen to him undisturbed, 
and then she would begin to yawn 
soon after midnight. 

Roger was the best of brothers, 
but he thought Fanny might have 
got herself married without all 
this fuss; especially as John 
Tomlinson quite looked his age, 
and had nothing but a small 
country living, without expecta- 
tions from anybody. He did not 


make these remarks to Fanny, 


who was very much pleased with 
the beautiful things that Roger 
had brought her from India, and 
only thought he had come home 


rather grave and prosy from his’ 


travels, 

At this time, Roger was think- 
ing seriously of many things. He 
wished to come to an understand- 
ing with his tenan‘s, and to make 
some alterations in his farms. 
The estate had not come into his 
hands till he was five-and-twenty. 
He also thought of buying another 
hunter or two, of refurnishing the 
dining-room, of adding some books 
to the library. But these plans 
hardly accounted for a certain 
restlessness and preoccupation, 
which his relations, if they had 
had time, might have noticed in 
Roger. 

One morning he found lying 
on the library table a list of peo- 
ple who had been asked to the 
garden-party and dance on the 
wedding-day. He looked through 
it, took it up, and went out on 
the lawn to Fanny, who was 
walking there with Miss Lin- 
ton and another future brides- 
maid. 


‘I say, Fanny, who is Lady 
Julia Hartless ? 

* Didn't you know that Robert 
Hartless was married,’ said Fanny, 
‘six months ago? I have seen 
her once; she is not very attractive. 
They have been in Scotland for 
the last two or three weeks, but 
this week they are all coming 
down here.’ 

‘ Who are “all” ? 

‘She and the Squire, and some 
of their friends. They are not a 
nice set, I think—rather fast. 
Don’t you think so, Mary f 

‘ Lady Julia herself is not fast, 
and I don’t think Mr. Hartless is 
either,’ said Mary Linton, whose 
father was the rich rector of Mr. 
Hartless’s parish. 

* You are always so charitable,’ 
said Fanny. ‘ Well, Frank Hart- 
less and his friends are, at least. 
Your Mr. Golding is always there, 
Roger; and I have heard wonder- 
ful stories about Lady Julia's 
sister.’ 

The girls looked at each other, 
and smiled rather expressively. 
Roger asked no more questions, for 
neither Fanny’s opinion nor Mary 
Linton’s interested him much. 

‘ Are Frank and Golding com- 
ing on Thursday? he said. ‘I 
should like to see them.’ 

‘I daresay. Lady Julia knows 
she can bring as many people as 
she pleases,’ said Fanny ; and she 
walked on with her friends. 

Roger strolled off to the stables. 
He knew very well that these 
girls thought him gruff and stupid, 
and he did not himself quite kuow 
what to make of his feelings of 
depression and discontent. Le 
thought they would pass oll, per- 
haps, when the tiresome fuss of 
the wedding was over, and he 
was left alone with his mother. 
Perhaps some day he would tell 
her the story of Valentine; and 
if she was touched and interested, 
as he thought she must be, he 
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would confess how the girl’s face 
haunted him, and consult his 
mother about searching all over 
England till he found her. He 
wandered about the place, and 
looked at the old half-timbered 
house, with its great stretching 
elms and its long garden-paths, 
under fruit-laden walls, leading 
to the shady fish-pond at the end, 
where many generations had stood 
brooding over their troubles as 
he did over this strange foolish 
fancy of his. 

His state of mind grew no better 
as the wedding-day drew nearer. 
He was so wicked as to feel almost 
angry with Fanny for her radiant 
contentment. Fancy being in 
raptures at tying yourself for life 
to an old slow-coach like John 
Tomlinson! Roger even said 
something of this sort to his mo- 
ther, who seemed shocked and 
would not listen to him. She 


was half afraid that his long 
absence abroad had done her boy 


more harm than good. 

On the wedding-day itself, 
Roger brightened up a little. It 
was so evidently his duty to 
make himself pleasant, that his 
old kindliness forced itself back 
upon him, and he and Fanny 
kissed each other with unfeigned 
affection. She had no reason to 
complain—for her wedding went 
off enthusiastically. She and 
John started early for Scotland, 
and for the rest of the day Roger 
was the soul of everything. 

It was a still, warm, lovely 
afternoon at the end of August. 
Most of the people came about 
four. Dancing did not begin till 
between seven and eight, and 
then more people arrived. They 
danced in the dining-room, a long, 
old-fashioned room, with a polish- 
ed oak floor. Two ofits windows 
opened on the lawn; in the deep 
window-seats of the others there 
were great pots of roses, and the 
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soft brilliancy of the wax-lights 
was only less delightful than the 
yellow moonlight, which was just 
beginning to flow over the flower- 
beds, and lawns, and winding 
walks outside. 

Roger danced more than once 
with Mary Linton, who was en- 
joying herself very much. At 
the end of their second dance, she 
told him he ought to go and speak 
to Lady Julia Hartless ; she and 
her party were just come. 

‘I see Lady Valentina is there,’ 
said Mary ; ‘I wonder if you will 
admire her? 

Roger stopped short and stared 
at her, almost fiercely —‘ Lady 
who? 

‘Lady Valentina Wilde, Lady 
Julia’s sister. Her half-sister, at 
least; some years younger,’ an- 
swered Mary, trying not to show 
that she thought his manner ex- 
traordinary. 

He had been so pleasant a mo- 
ment before. Now he looked and 
spoke as if he was angry with her. 
The next instant, however, he 
realised his own ill-behaviour. 

‘I was puzzled,’ he said. ‘I 
had heard the name before—but 
it hardly can be. Who was Lady 
Julia’s father, then ?’ 

‘Lord Weston. He married 
twice—’ Mary would have gone 
on with her explanation, but 
Roger had suddenly left her, 
muttering, ‘Thank you; I must 
go.’ 
No one noticed any excitement 
in his manner as he walked to 
the end of the room, where his 
mother was standing with some 
people who had just arrived. 
He saw that the two Hartlesses 
were there, and Billy Golding, 
looking as happy as a king, and 
two ladies. He only looked at 
one of these, however, for she 
came to meet him, beautifully 
dressed in white, smiling, and 
holding out her hand. 
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‘I knew we should meet again 
some day. I am so glad,’ she 
said. 

Roger took her hand, and stood 
looking at her for a moment. 
Then he remembered that he must 
say something. 

‘Never was more astonished in 
my life,’ he murmured. 

She was grown into a most 
lovely woman. Fair, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, with features that were 
perfect and yet expressive, and 
the smile of an angel—no, rather 
of a fairy; for it was not alto- 
gether heavenly. It had even a 
gleam of amusement at Roger's 
dumb, astonished joy. 

‘Let me introduce you to my 
sister,’ said Lady Valentina. ‘Julia, 
this is my friend Mr. Miles. You 
know these other people, don™ 
you? 

Roger now became conscious 
that this was his own dining-room, 
and the evening of Fanny's wed- 
ding-day ; that the elder Hartless 


was staring through his eyeglass, 
and that Frank and Billy were 


laughing in the background. He 
quickly and heartily shook hands 
with them all. Lady Julia was 
not the least like her sister. She 
was ten years older, to begin with ; 
had broad shoulders, a high colour, 
and a pair of handsome brown 
eyes. She had an air of solid, 
impenetrable good temper. Roger 
thought at first that he rather 
liked her; but he had occasion 
to change his mind on that subject 
more than once. 

One other person was looking 
on with amazement at the meeting 
of Roger and Valentina. This 
was his mother, who was obliged 
to content herself for the present 
with such an explanation as she 
could gain from the young lady’s 
relations, 

‘Why, Mrs. Miles, your son 
doesn’t half give an account of 
himself,’ said Robert Hartless, in 
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his slow lazy way. ‘ He chose to 
keep it dark, that meeting with 
Valentina. He didn’t even tell 
Frank and Golding, who were 
with him in Paris at the time.’ 

‘ Valentina told us about it the 
other day when we said we were 
coming here,’ said Lady Julia. 
‘She wondered if it could be her 
Mr. Miles. How very small the 
world is! Doesn’t that strike one 
more and more ?’ 

Mrs. Miles agreed that it did; 
and was going to ask more ques- 
tions, when Colonel Digby came 
up and asked Lady Julia to dance. 
Roger was already waltzing with 
Valentina. When he asked her, 
little Golding had pushed him- 
self forward with a muttered 
remonstrance of ‘OU, I say, Lady 
Val!’ She gave him a laughing 
glance, and answered, ‘All my 
engagements are broken off.’ 

Roger Miles, for his part, was 
in a state of tumultuous joy. He 
had never been so happy in his 
life, and he was sure that nothing 
so perfectly glorious had ever hap- 
pened in history. After one or 
two turns it became quitenecessary 
to talk to Valentina—she seemed 
to have dropped the French form 
of her name—and they paused 
near one of the open windows, 
where they stood for a few mo- 
ments askiny each other questions. 
Roger had no eyes or thoughts 
except for her; but hers went rov- 
ing round the room, and presently 
she gently pressed his arm. 

* People stare so,’ she whispered. 
‘ Let us go out into the moonlight, 
and fancy we are in the Champs 
Elysées. I don’t care for dancing,’ 
she added, as soon as they were 
outside. * Take me to the stable, 
and show me Rob Roy and the 
young chestnut. Are they both 
alive still? 

‘You don’t mean to say you 
temember—’ 

‘1 remember everything. I re- 
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member how you hated poor old 
Aurélie, I have conquered her. 
do you know. She never dares 
to find fault with me now,’ 

‘Who could? said Roger. 

‘Ah, you are very much 
changed! You have left your 
courage on the Continent. Per- 
haps you are not quite so good- 
looking—but I don’t know.’ 

* You are changed,’ said Roger, 
‘and yet you are the same. It is 
from the rosebud to the rose, and 
that is the loveliest flower in the 
whole world.’ 

‘Merci! Can’t you say any- 
thing more original than that ? 
said Valentina; ‘that’s not above 
Mr. Golding’s level. Poor little 
man, how good he is ! 

Roger did not at all feel in- 
clined to talk about Billy Golding. 
He took her round in the moon- 
light to the library window, and 
rushed in to fetch a shawl, which 
she let him wrap round her, 
though she laughed, and said it 
was absurd. Then they wandered 
away into the garden. The pale 
pure light, the distant music, 
the sweet fresh coolness after a 
sultry day, had a calming effect. 
Valentina became less flippant, 
and was more charming than ever, 
talking gently and seriously. She 
told Roger all about her life since 
that strange first meeting; how 
Julia, when she took charge of her, 
had the good sense to let her 
please herself in everything. 

‘I find myself unlike other 
girls, you know,’ she said; ‘ but 
then I amuse myself, and they 
don’t, poor things. Sometimes I 
see very beautiful women’s faces 
looking at me as if they did not 
like me, which is unkind of them: 
your mother, for instance. Did 
she ever hear of me before, may I 
ask ? 

‘The story of that evening has 
been a very dear secret of mine,’ 
said Roger. ‘I have only told it 
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to one person, my sister in India. 
I did think of telling my mother 
about you, because my one wish 
and intention was to look for you 
till I found you.’ 

‘Really ! you are very good. I 
could not have believed in such 
constant friendship,’ said Valen- 
tina. 

Roger went on to tell her how 
he had gone to the house in Paris, 
and what he had heard there 
from the concierge. 

‘Yes, they always made a mess 
of our name,’ said Valentina. 
* Well, you have found me now, 
or rather I have fuund you. Ac- 
tually paid you a visit in your 
own house. From what Frank 
Hartless and Mr. Golding said, I 
felt sure it must be you. And 
now we are neighbours. Ten 
miles, is it, from Stoneycourt ? 
You must come and see me very 
often.” 

‘Are you really going to live 
there ? 

‘Where Julia lives I live,’ she 
said, shrugging her shoulders. 
‘We are there fur the present. 
But listen, I know you can keep 
a secret: I wish Frank Hartless 
was not always there too.’ 

‘Does he annoy you? said 
Roger sternly. 

* He interferes with me. Now 
in Scotland the other day he had 
no right whatever to object to 
anything I chose to do.’ 

* Certainly not.’ 

‘I made friends with some 
boys, not older than myself, I 
should think, and went out tish- 
ing with them. We did not 
want any tiresome proper old 
people with us, so we slipped off 
without their knowing in the 
morning, and did not come back 
till quite late at night. It was 
such fun, and the dear fellows 
took such care of me. But there 
was Mr. Frank, pacing up and 
down the shore, as if he was my 
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father or my uncle, instead of my 
sister’s brother-in-law, which is no 
relationship at all. When we 
landed he was as impertinent as 
possible, and wanted me to take 
his arm to go back to the inn. As 
if I was going to desert my com- 
panions! Isat down on a stone, 
and told him he might go back by 
himself, and my friends would 
walk back with me. He had tu 
do as I told him, of course; but 
he was very angry, and said all 
sorts of rude things. And that 
was not the first or the last. time.’ 

‘Quite unpardonable ; but you 
will soon teach him better man- 
ners,’ suid Roger. 

It touched him strangely to 
find what a child she was still, 


sweet and confiding in her wilful- - 


ness. Still the same Valentina 
who had walked beside him in 
Paris that evening, looking up in 
his face, chattering and telling 
him hernaughtinesses witha pretty 
unconscious egotism. 

‘You may take me to your 
stables now,’ she said. ‘I want to 
see Rob Roy.’ 

‘Not to-night, if you don’t 
mind, said Roger; ‘some other 
day. You must come over and 
try him. He carries a lady very 
well.’ 

‘Do your sisters hunt? 

* No,’ he said, smiling. 

‘Perhaps you don’t like girls to 
hunt? 

‘It is a dangerous amusement 
for ladies, you know.’ 

*O, I know you are very strict 
about everything. 1 have been 
told that. But I never care what 
any one says. 1 please myself 
always. Why won’t you take me 
into the stable-yard now, Mr. 
Miles? Don’t look at my dress ; 
that does not signify at all.’ 

‘I don’t choose to take you,’ 
said Roger, ‘ because there are a 
lot of strange grooms and fellows 
about : that is one reason.’ 
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‘ Another is that we have been 
out qaite long enongh already,’ 
said Valentina. ‘ Well, I under- 
stand that.’ 

They walked slowly back, and 
went in through the hall. Valen- 
tina had hit exactly on the truth, 
Roger was ruled by a conscience, 
which, after the first distraction of 
meeting her again, had resumed 
its sway, and was beginning to 
warn him that the master of the 
house owed something to his other 
guests, and was not free to in- 
dulge himself in a whole hour's 
moonlight ramble with one lady. 

People were going to supper, 
and Roger and Valentina followed 
them. Many curious eyes were 
turned upon the truants. 

‘Dear me, where have you 
been ? said Lady Julia Hartless, 
as her sister walked up to her. 

The next time Roger came 


. across his mother he saw a certain 


line in her forehead, which had 
hardly shown itself since he was 
a boy and used to make her angry 
with boyish pranks, in which, 
after all, there never was much 
harm. She looked pale, too ; her 
mouth was drawn down, her voice 
and manner were grave and stiff ; 
she was grieved and offended. In 
Roger's excited state these signs 
irritated him. 

On the whole, Fanny Miles's 
wedding-party went off wonder- 
fully well. Perhaps the only peo- 
ple who did not enjoy it thorough- 
ly were Mrs. Miles, Mary Linton— 
who sighed once or twice, think- 
ing that after all there was some- 
thing wearisome in gaiety—and 
young Mr. Golding, who wandered 
about with the air of a disgusted 
dandy. But he was comforted 
later in the evening, when Lady 
Valentina at last allowed him to 
dance with her. Lady Julia and 
her party were among the last to 
go away. 

‘Good-night, friend,’ said Valen- 
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tina, nodding and smiling bril- 
liantly to Roger from the carriage- 
window. ‘A demain—do you 
hear? I expect you to-morrow.’ 

‘What an awful flirt you are, 
Val! said Mr. Hartless lazily, as 
they drove away. 

‘Iam nota flirt, Robert. I like 
Mr. Miles better than any of you.’ 

‘Jolly for him!’ muttered her 
brother-in-law. 


CHAPTER IIL 
AN ARGUMENT. 


Mrs. Mixes, tired as she was 
after that trying day, could not 
go to bed without an explanation 
with Roger. She followed him 
into his study, where he had shut 
himself in as soon as the last guest 
was gone. He had flung himself 
into an armchair. His mother sat 
down opposite, and looked at 
him. To her mind his very atti- 
tude was demoralised. , 

‘Well, what is it? he said, 
with a shade of impatience. 

‘Be so good as to tell me the 
meaning of all this,’ she answered 
coldly. 

‘The meaning of what? 

‘ Roger, don’t vex me any more. 
You know I have reason to be 
annoyed with you. I want to 
know all about this affair with 
Lady Valentina Wilde.’ 

‘Affair! What do you mean 
by “affair”? Roger began; but 
then he suddenly telt ashamed of 
catching up his mother’s words. 

He stopped short, leaned for- 
ward, and hid his face in his 
hands with a sort of groan. 

Mrs. Miles rose from her chair. 

‘I would not have believed 
that my son could be so unman- 
ly,’ she said. 

Roger started up too. He was 
unmanly, he felt it; and though 
he did not believe his mother 


would ever understand him, he 
vowed to himself that she should 
not say that again. 

‘Sit down, mother,’ he said, 
with his usual quietness, ‘and I'll 
tell you all about it.’ 

He stood there on the rug, and 
told his story from the beginning. 

Mrs. Miles’s face did not relax 
as she listened. 

‘A curious adventure, certain- 
ly,’ she said. ‘ But it is hardly an 
excuse for your strange behaviour 
this evening—the way you ne- 
glected our guests for this Lady 
Valentina, who must be a great 
deal too odd to be pleasing.’ 

‘Pleasing! repeated Roger. 
‘My dear mother, you don’t seem 
to understand’—he paused a mo- 
ment, and went on, snfiling, ‘ 1’ll 
own that I did behave badly this 
evening—you must forgive that. 
Such things don’t happen more 
than once in a lifetime.’ 

In telling Valentina’s story he 
had put himself under her charm 
again, and any irritation he had 
felt was passing away. As soon 
as his mother really understood, 
it would be all right. She cared 
for her children’s happiness more 
than anything, after all. 

Mrs. Miles was not a stupid 
woman, and she did understand 
now, only too well. Roger’s look 
and tone, even more than his 
words, confirmed her worst fears. 
She was to be pitied, poor woman, 
as she sat there, bearing the bitter 
disappointed pain that so many 
wise good mothers had borne be- 
fore her. For a minute or two 
she was quite silent. Roger stood 
stroking his moustache and !ook- 
ing on the ground. At last Mrs. 
Miles sighed, and then she said, 

‘You wish me to understand 
that you are very deeply interested 
in Lady Valentina Wilde? 

‘I love her,’ said Roger, just 
above his breath, 

There was another long silence, 
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for Mrs. Miles wished to conquer 
herself, and to speak with the 
quiet reasonableness that she had 
generally found successful with 
Roger. 

‘Then you intend to marry 
Lady Valentina? 

‘I have not been able to think 
of anything yet,’ said Roger, 
‘except that I have found her. 
A few hours ago she was nothing 
but a recollection, and I only knew 
that my one longing wish was to 
see her again. Now I know what 
that meant.’ 

‘It is very extraordinary, Ro- 
ger, you inust own. As far as I 
understand, you have only seen 
her for three or four hours in all, 
and never in broad daylight.’ 


‘They were not like ordinary , 


hours,’ said Roger. ‘ Nothing 
could be more natural—if youcould 
only put yourself in my place.’ 


Mrs. Miles shook her head, and _ 


smiled slightly. 


‘It might be natural with some 
people, but not with you, I should 


have thought,’ she said. ‘ How- 
ever, do you know anything at all 
about her family—ber untece- 
dents ? 

‘Very little—except that, I be- 
lieve, her mother was French.’ 

‘I happened to hear something 
about them at the time of Mr. 
Hartless’s marriage,’ said Mrs. 
Miles. ‘Lord Weston was a very 
bad man; racing, extravagant, 
and altogether good-for-nothing. 
He has been dead several years. 
The title and the family estate 
went to a distant cousin. His 
first wife was a good sort of wo- 
man, and after her death her 
sisters took charge of Lady Julia. 
I know nothing against her, ex- 
cept the marriage with Mr. Hart- 
less, Lady Valeotina’s mother 
was French, Roman Catholic, and 
so extraordinary as to be almost 
out of her mind. Lord Weston 
left her very badly off. They had 


scarcely lived together for some 
years before his death; and after 
that she settled herself in Paris, 
where she died, after bringing up 
her daughter in the way you de- 
scribe. Lady Julia, I believe, has 
something of her own, but I 
don’t suppose Lady Valentina has 
enough to live upon in England.’ 

‘Is that all? said Roger. 

‘Could you wish for anything 
less satisfactory ? 

*I thought you hinted that you 
had something to say against /er.’ 

‘I never saw her till this even- 
ing. The Lintons have told Fanny 
of her eccentricities ; but—’ 

‘Stop a moment, mother. You 
always hated gossip, and I did 
not ask you for that. Fanny and 
the Lintons are regular gobe- 
mouches. You are too large- 
minded and clear-sighted to care 
what they say. If they tell you 
that Lady Valentina’s ways are 
odd and independent, just think 
of the family history you told me 
just now. Could you expect a 
girl to grow up like a quiet Eng- 
lishwoman in such surroundings 
as those? I know they said she 
was fast. It is themselves who are 
slow. Don’t you think I know a 
fast girl when I see one? Valen- 
tine is no more fast than the stars 
in heaven. She is unlike other 
people—it’s haif her charm ; but 
she is as good and sweet as you 
are yourself, mother, and the only 
thing she wants to make her per- 
fect is to be loved by a woman 
like you.’ 

Mrs. Miles listened, and knew 
that no feeling short of the strong- 
est could have made Roger elo- 
quent. She could not respond 
to his appeal as some women might 
have done ; she was too just and 
truthful, too serious-minded, to 
profess anything she did not feel, 
or to see the present crisis in any 
light but a painful one. She had 
no wish to be prejudiced against 
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Lady Valentina Wille. The poor 
girl might be better than her sur- 
roundings, and might deserve pity 
rather than blame ; but no possi- 
ble reasoning, and certainly no 
sentiment, could convince Mrs. 
Miles that she was a fit wife for 
her son. As for him, he was in- 
credibly foolish. His mother, who 
had always respected his good 
sense and strength of mind, and 
had felt that she could lean safely 
on Roger as a staff in her old age, 
suffered keenly from his foolish- 
ness. She regretted very bitterly 
that she had ever consented to his 
going abroad ; but then she told 
herself that it was no use thinking 
of the past. He and Lady Valen- 
tina would have met all the same, 
if he had spent his whole life in 
England. She listened to her 
son’s pleading with an air of grave 
distress, and answered him with a 
deep seriousness of tone, which 
seemed to show that both compli- 
ment and pleading were lost on 
her. 

‘I have no prejudice, Roger. I 
hope Lady Valentina is all that 
you say, and that she may meet 
with better friends than she has 
at present. I don’t much think 
she would care for my friendship. 
But that is not the question be- 
tween you andme. 1 understand 
that you wish her to be your wife ? 

‘If she will,’ said Roger. 

He was chilled and disappointed 
by this reception of his affection- 
ate words, and he wondered once 
more how people were ever fools 
enough to speak out their feelings 
when this was all they got in re- 
turn. 

‘Very well,’ said Mrs. Miles. 
‘Then look at it reasonably. A 
very young girl, in a position 
above your own, untrained, un- 
educated, wilful, accustomed to 
indulge every fancy, no matter 
what annoyance she may cause to 
others, with hereditary tendencies 


such as hers must be—they cannot 
be good, Roger, consider that. 
You would bring this girl into our 
quiet old-fashioned household, in 
every possible way a contrast to 
anything she has been used to. 
I need not enter into the rest of 
it—you know very well what it 
would be. You her slave, your 
house a proverb in the neighbour- 
hood fur extravagance and ab- 
surdity; and I—well, I could 
only grieve, and think of your 
father’s hopes and my own.’ 

Mrs. Miles spoke with emphasis, 
and her voice trembled a little. 
Roger began to walk up and down 
the room. 

‘It is no use arguing,’ he said, 
after a minute. ‘I might have 
expected you to say all that. But, 
mother, you seem to make it an 
objection that she is very young. 
Don’t you see what an advantage 
that is? You are right—she is 
almost a child; and if she gets 
into good hands, don’t you see 
that she will be a perfectly charm- 
ing woman? All that brightness 
—if you could only bring yourself 
to help me by loving her too—’ 

‘My dear Roger, said Mrs. 
Miles, ‘I see no reason at all why 
I should love Lady Valentina 
Wilde. To begin with, she does 
not attract me, and love is not to 
be forced. And I naturally think 
of your advantage rather than hers. 
No doubt, in her circumstances, 
all her people would like ker to 
marry you. Your relations may 
feel diffe: ently.’ 

‘Am I such a catch?’ said 
Roger. ‘ If money was the object, 
Golding would have a_ better 
chance.’ 

‘People know only too well 
how to value an old steady family 
like ours,’ said his mother, shak- 
ing her head. 

Roger still walked up and down, 
saying nothing. He was excited 
and pale. Mrs, Miles, whose head 
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ached sadly, thought there was no 
use in talking to him any more 
tlat night. She got up, and stood 
looking at him for a minute or two. 

‘ This is a sorrowful day for me,’ 
she said at last. ‘I have lost 
Fanny—though— Roger, listen— 
I was happy in giving her to a 
geod man that I could trust. You 
may not think John very brilliant; 
but when you are older and wiser, 
you will know the worth of real 
goodness like his. I can think 
happily of both my girls. I hoped 
that my son would follow the cus- 
tom of his family, and look for 
real worth, instead of being at- 
tracted by the first pretty face that 
crossed his path.’ 

‘My dear mother, you make us 
out to be a set of Philistines !’ 
exclaimed Roger impatiently. 

‘I don’t know what you mean 
by Philistines.’ 

‘Perhaps Pharisees would be 
nearer the mark.’ 


* You are very irreverent, Roger. 
I only hoped that you were 2 sen- 


sible man. I don't lose hope yet,’ 
she went on, as he made no reply. 
‘You are not in a state now to 
argue calmly, neither am I. I 
think perhaps we may understand 
each other better in the morning.’ 

‘It is not likely, unless youcome 
round to my view,’ said Roger. 

Mrs. Miles put up her hand. 
‘ No more, please,’ she said. ‘Good- 
night.’ 

They kissed each other as usual. 
Roger opened the door for his 
mother, and she went slowly up- 
stairs. She stopped half-way to 
rest a moment, for she was com- 
pletely tired, out in body and 
mind. She looked down towards 
the room, where Roger had once 
more shut himself in, and said 
aloud, ‘ Madness! madness "" 

In those few morning hours of 
weary waking and troubled dreams, 
she was tormented by visions of 
Valentina—Roger’s evil angel, as 
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she called her to herself. But 
the last dream was the strangest 
and most vivid of all: Valentina 
coming to the door in a snow- 
storm, and crying bitterly to be 
let in. Roger’s mother seemed 
herself to be looking out of a 
window above, in terror lest he 
too should hear that sad voice 
crying, ‘You won't save me! 
Presently it was all silent, and in 
a new terror she went down her- 
self to the door. Valentina was 
gone ; it was dark, and the snow 
lay heaped against the porch; but 
in her dream Mrs. Miles went 
searching round by the foot of the 
great rose-tree, and there she 
found something, and lifted it up, 
and turned its face to a light that 


_Was streaming out of the door. 


It was Valentina, but she was 
dead ; she had died of the cold, 
because Roger’s mother would not 


let her in. 


Mrs. Miles woke up trembling 
from this dream, with tears run- 
ning down her face. It made her 
feel as if she had behaved badly 
and unchristianly in opposing 
Roger’s love. Her mind did not 
regain its usual balance till the 
curtains were drawn and the sun 
was shining intoherroom. Then 
she felt ashamed of being so moved 
by a dream, and remembered once 
more all her arguments against 
this unsuitable marriage. But, 
though Roger never heard of it or 
guessed it, she remembered the 
dream too. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STONEYCOURT. 

Ropert Hanrtcess and his wife 
were not yet tired of each other’s 
company. She was really fond of 
him, and preferred sitting with 
him in the library or the billiard- 
room, where he spent most of his 
idle days, to the much more 
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anxious task of looking after 
Valentina, He accepted her at- 
tentions pleasantly, and allowed 
her to talk to him as much as she 
liked, though she seldom said any- 
thing original. He was one of 
those quiescent people who find 
everything a bore; but at the 
same time he was fairly good- 
tempered, and Lady Julia was not 
yet a bore. 

On the day after Mrs. Miles’s 
party they were together in the 
library. The head-keeper had 
come in to make some shooting 
arrangements, and Mr. Hartless, 
who, with all his laziness, had 
the clearest ideas of other people’s 
duty, was giving a list of orders, 
every one of which would have to 
be obeyed. Lady Julia listened 
for a few minutes, and then some- 
thing attracted her to the window ; 
she went into its deep recess 
and stood there, half hidden by 
the curtains. She saw her brother- 
in-law talking to Valentina in the 
garden, which sloped away from 
the house on this side. 

Stoneycourt commanded asplen- 
did view of woods and water, and 
cornfields and church spires, with 
a range of blue hills skirting the 
horizon. That broad expanse of 
sunshine and lovely varied colour 
would have attracted most peo- 
ple’s eyes for a moment, but Lady 
Julia had no thought for it; she 
stared only at the two figures in 
the foreground. 

Frank was a curious contrast to 
her husband; a lively, talking, 
pushing sort of man, much more 
generally popular than Robert. 
They both liked their own way, 
and generally got it, though by 
different means. Lady Julia 
thought it her duty to like Frank, 
and to make the house plea- 
sant to him, but she secretly 

with her sister in wishing 
that he would give them rather 
less of his company. He had 
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caused her some anxiety during 
the last few months, for though 
she could not feel herself respon- 
sible for any one so odd as Valen- 
tina, she heartily disliked the idea 
of Frank’s marrying her. She 
did not believe that they would 
have 6007. a year between them. 
The idea was a simple absurdity, 
and yet Frank’s admiration of the 
girl was only tooevident. So was 
Mr. Golding’s, and Lady Julia, like 
a sensible woman, was quite in- 
clined to favour him. She had 
even spoken to Valentina about 
him, but had only been answered 
by fits of laughter. Now there 
was Mr. Miles, too. Lady Julia 
suspected that Val would find 
him too steady and dull for her. 
Frank had been as cheerful as any 
one last night, but his sister-in- 
law guessed that it had brought 
on a crisis, and that at this mo- 
ment he was proposing to Valen- 
tina in the garden. What was to 
come of it she could not imagine. 
Valentina was such a strange girl, 
there was no knowing what she 
might say. 

They had been walking slowly, 
andsuddenly they stoppped, Frank 
bending his head, and speaking 
in an earnest manner most unusual 
with him. But Valentina was laugh- 
ing; she shook her head, and as 
he went on, and ventured even to 
touch her sleeve by way of keep- 
ing her near him, she made a 
quick movement of snatching her- 
self away. The next instant she 
had really fied, and, running down 
the hill, was out of sight directly. 
Frank stood looking after her: 
his usually pale face was crim- 
son. Then he too turned round 
and walked away. Lady Julia, 
having carefully watched this 
little scene, stood looking for 
another glimpse of her sister. She 
was so much interested that she 


had not heard the keeper leave 
the room, and now she was not 
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aware that any one else had come 
into it, till she heard Frank’s 
yoice saying in hurried angry 


tonessomething which ended with ' 


‘that girl will drive me mad.’ 
Lady Julia was a good deal 
startled, for if the brothers had 
one characteristic in common, it 
was their coolness and self-control, 
and she had never before heard a 
strong word from either of them. 

‘Why, what’s the matter? 
asked Robert, slowly turning his 
head towards the window. 

His wife at the same moment 
appeared from behind the cur- 
tain. 

‘I beg your pardon; I did 
not know you were there,’ said 
Frank, in sharp disgusted tones. 

* Never mind,’ said Lady Julia. 
‘I know Val can be very pro- 
voking. What has she done 
now ? 

For once in his life Frank 
Hartless was rather confused. 
Julia was her sister's guardian, 
an if he refused to say any more 
while she was there, she might 
justly be offended. He made a 
sort of confession—he had been 
saying something to Valentina 
about last night ; remonstrating a 
little, in fact—nothing that need 
have vexed her. 

‘What did she say? asked 
Lady Julia. 

‘She said that what she chose 
to do could not matter to me. I 
told her it did. And then I told 
her why—in plainer words than 
I had used before. You both dis- 
approve, I know,’ said Frank, 
looking from one to the other. 
‘You don’t think me good enough 
for her. I tell you what; you 
had better let her marry a man 
who will keep her in order.’ 

Lady Julia coloured, and 
opened her eyes very wide. 

‘That is a remarkable speech, 
Frank,’ said Mr. Hartless. ‘And 
I must own I thought you were 


a cleverer fellow. What do you 
propose to live on ? 

‘I shall get plenty to do, when 
I really want it. Don’t concern 
yourself about that.’ 

‘But what are you in such a 
rage about?’ his brother went on, 
half indifferently. ‘I suspect Val 
has given you your congé. Do 
take it, that’s a good fellow. Pack 
up and be off, and spare us your 
agonies.’ 

‘You are quite mistaken. I 
don’t accept such an answer as 
hers. I did not even finish what 
I was saying. I don’t choose to 
be treated like a fool or a boy— 
laughed at, jeered at, run away 
from.’ 

* You will be a fool if you go 
on plaguing a girl who won't listen 
to you,’ said Robert. 

‘I beg you won't, Frank,’ said 
Lady Julia. ‘I’m sure Val dis- 
likes it.’ 

‘Who knows what she likes or 
what she does not like? She is 
the most capricious creature that 
ever lived.’ 

‘Tf that is your opinion of her-—’ 
began Lady Julia ; but Frank did 
not wait for the end of her sen- 
tence. 

‘ Of course nobody understands’ 
he said; and he left the room, 
swinging the door angrily behind 
him. 

‘I never in my life saw Frank 
in such a state,’ said Lady Julia 
wonderingly. ‘He was quite 
rude, wasn’t he ? 

‘Your sister’s fault,’ said Mr. 
Hartless, taking up the paper. 
‘I have told him before what an 
ass he is making of himself. Don’t 
you remember how they were al- 
ways quarrelling in Scotland ? 

‘O, of course! How different 
people are! I could not possibly 
quarrel with any one I cared for.’ 

‘You and Valare poles asunder, 
luckily for me.’ 

‘ Well, I’m sorry for them both. 
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It is a bore for Val, and I suppose 
Frank is fond of her.’ 

‘I never saw him so desperate. 
The sooner she marries somebody 
else, the better for both of them.’ 

*Tt wouldn’t do, would it? How 
could they live ? 

‘The idea is simply preposter- 
ous. Here israther a good article 
on French politics; shall I read 
it to you? 

‘Do, if you like. I hope Frank 
won't torment Val any more.’ 

‘1f Frank torments any one in 
my house, I shall turn him out of 
it. What a bore it is! Put 
them out of your head, and listen 
to me.’ 


Lady Valentina, having escaped 
from Frank Hartless, and joyfully 
dismissed him from her thoughts, 
made her way down to the stable- 
yard, where she found old Starr 
the coachman, one of her most 
willing slaves. Under his care 
she was presently galloping round 
the field where the horses were 
exercised, trying one after another 
to the admiration of Starr and 
his underlings. Then she hada 
long talk with Starr, and finally 
went into his cottage with him, 
and sat there chattering to him 
and his friendly old wife. They 
thought she was a pretty creature, 
sitting in her shady hat near the 
window, the sun shining in upon 
her through a bright screen of 
flowering geraniums. She asked 
a great many questions about the 
neighbourhood, and _ especially 
about young Mr. Miles and his 
old house, questions which in 
after years old Starr remembered 
very well. He gave Mr. Miles a 
very good character; a better one, 
disloyal old man, than he would 
give to his own masters. The 
Squire was well enough, only he 
never would take the trouble; 
and if you expected too much from 
Mr. Frank, you would find your- 
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self mistaken. But he had a will 
of his own, Mr. Frank; from a 
babe in arms, if he wanted a thing, 
he was bound to get it, no matter 
how long he had to wait for it. 

‘There’s some as call him wild,’ 
said old Starr; ‘ but I could tell 
"em he’s steadier than many a 
better man.’ 

‘There, master, you've said 
enough, l’m thinking,’ said Mrs. 
Starr. ‘ My lady, she don’t want 
to hear you talk a that’n’s.’ 

The coachman grumbled some- 
thing more into his striped waist- 
coat as to things he could tell if 
be had the mind; but his wife 
shook her head at him. 

Valentina had hardly listened 
to their last words ; a shadow of 
annoyance had passed over her 
pretty face as the old man talked 
of Frauk. She got up presently 
and said good-day to them, wan- 
dering off into the garden. 

In some ways Valentina was 
like a woman of the last century. 
She neither looked before nor 
after. She had none of the search- 
ings of heart which belong to the 
present generation; but lived 
rather like a bird of the air, with- 
out much prudence or thoughtful- 
ness, enjoying the moment if it 
was pleasant, and struggling if it 
was not. Such a state of mind 
ought not to be dangerous for a 
girl; it ought to be sweet and 
safe beyond everything, and it is 
so if she is watched over and 
treasured by loving hearts. But 
if this wild young nature is its 
own best protector and guide, it 
must run many risks in this dan- 
gerous old world. 

Valentina had now, at any rate, 
all the freedom she had ever 
wished for. ‘I love iiberty, and 
going out in the fields,’ she had 
once said to Roger. Now she 
could ramble about all day, alone, 
or with any companion she chose. 
For the last few months Frank 
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Hartless had been her chief 
escort, and one of her amusements 
had been to do whatever he dis- 
approved of; Mr. Golding, who 
always did what she told him, 
was not by any means such an 
entertaining companion. It was 
only lately that Frank’s scoldings 
had been too serious to be plea- 
sant ; and to-day, at last, he had 
come to the end of his tether. 
Lady Val wrinkled up her brows 
as she thought of him: she was 
very angry with him for talking 
so much nonsense, and that tire- 
some old Starr had reminded her 
of it. She also imagined herself 
angry with Roger Miles, who had 
not appeared that day. Perhaps, 
on the whole, he had been more 
interesting as a recollection. He 


looked red and rough, and seemed ~ 


rather anxious and stupid, when 
one thought it over in calm day- 
light. But Valentina thought 


she would not tell the others that ; - 


they might laugh, and she did 
not choose that they should, 
either at herself or at him. In 
thinking of Roger she forgot 
Frank again ; but was once more 
reminded of him later in the 
afternoon, when she found her 
sister alone in the small drawing- 
room. Lady Julia liked this room, 
chiefly because it had a private pas- 
sage into the library, and made it 
her principal sitting room. 

She was writing a letter when 
Valentina came in; but she 
looked up and addressed her 
with a blundering straightfor- 
wardness which might have been 
a valuable quality in some peo- 
ple, but in her was generally want 
of tact. 

‘ Well, my dear Val, you have 
done for poor Frank !’ 

To her astonishment Lady Val 
turned white, and stared at her 
in horror. 

‘Where is he? What has he 
done ? she said. 
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‘I don’t know. Nothing. But 
of course you are quite right. 
Why do you look so pale? 

‘He told me he did not care 
to live; and I laughed,’ said Val, 
in a half penitent tone. ‘ But I 
wish people would not—don’t 
you? How horrid everything is 

Lady Julia was slightly alarmed ; 
for she thought she saw some 
signs of relenting, and she knew 
that would not do at all. She 
and her husband had agreed that 
Frank must absolutely give up 
the idea. So she laid down her 
pen, took a chair near Valentina, 
who had sat down rather discon- 
solately, and proceeded to explain 
to her how very right she had 
been; how she must carefully 
avoid giving Frank the slightest 
hope ; how nothing so imprudent 
could possibly be thought of for 
a moment; and a great deal 
more, to which Valentina listened 
with unusual patience. 

‘ Yes,’ she said at last, ‘I don’t 
agree with you; but I know it is 
all true.’ 

‘Why do you say you don’t 
agree with me? 

‘Because the imprudentest thing 
is always the best. really,’ Valen- 
tina answered childishly, looking 
up into her sister’s puzzled face 
with those eyes that Julia often 
vainly wished she could under- 
stand ; they were so deep, and 
yet so innocent. 

‘It is a pity to talk such non- 
sense, she said. ‘ You do like 
Frank, then ? 

‘I was not thinking of Frank 
atall. He is the most tiresome 
man I know.’ 

‘Who were you thinking of, 
then? 

* Nobody.’ 

‘I sometimes wish, Val, that 
you were not perfectly incompre- 
hensible.’ 

‘ Would you like me to explain 
myself in a few words? 

F 
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‘Pray do. The fewer the bet- 
ter.’ 
* Then this is me. An old maid.’ 

‘O, nonsense !” 

‘I’m firmly resolved,’ declared 
Valentina. ‘I know it must be 
a bore to be married. There are 
enough bores in life without add- 
ing another of one’s own free 
will. That you won’t deny; for 
I have heard Robert say it. So 
now you know everything. Are 
you satisfied ? : 

Lady Julia shook her head. 
She was very far from being satis- 
fied. Like a stupid woman as 
she was, she set to work at once 
to knock down Valentina’s little 
fence ; which had been set up like 
a tormented child’s excuse, just 
on the spur of the moment, to 
guard its inventor from further 
teasing. At first Valentina lis- 
tened with a little air of provoked 
laziness ; then her lingering smile 
disappeared, and she listened 
gravely and intently. Lady Julia 
was explaining to her in slow 
plain language that it was non- 
sense for her to talk about not 
marrying ; on the contrary, it was 
her duty to make the best match 
she could. 

‘When girls are left so dis- 
gracefully poor as you and I,’ said 
she, ‘ there is only one thing for 
them to do. It is your case even 
more than mine, remember ; for 
I was not quite dependent on my 
poor dear aunts. And with your 
extravagant ways, Val—two maids, 
and horses and dogs, and always 
tearing about the country—you 
will very soon be quite dependent 
on Robert.’ 

Before Valentina had time to 
make any answer, Mr. Hartless 
came in, and his wife turned 
round, half laughing, to call him 
to her assistance. 

‘Robert, what am I to say to 
Val? She declares she will be 
an old maid,’ 


‘I hope she won't be so incon- 
siderate,’ said the Squire. 

He glanced at his young sister- 
in-law, and saw that she was look- 
ing grave, with flushed cheeks. 
He also thought that this non- 
sense should be put out of her 
head as soon as possible ; but he 
took a different course from his 
wife's. 

‘I mean,’ he said, ‘ inconsider- 
ate for the human race in general. 
I shall only be too happy to pay 
her debts as long as she allows 
me that privilege.’ 

‘ What debts of mine have you 
paid ? said Valentina. 

‘I was thinking of the future,’ 
said Robert, with his quiet indif- 
ferent smile. 

She sat still in her chair, and 
listened to a great deal of good 
advice, chiefly given by Julia, 
who was now and then supported 
by her husband with a few words 
of the most wholesome common 
sense. They spoke with the can- 
dour of real friendship. They 
asked Valentina whether it was 
her idea to be buried in the coun- 
try or mewed up in town; they 
reminded her that with money 
one could do anything, without 
it nothing. They also hinted 
that it was all very well to go in 
for independence when you were 
young and pretty, when men 
crowded to be introduced to you, 
and the whole of your little world 
was at your feet; but a very few 
years would see the end of all that, 
and then where would you be ! 

Valentina listened patiently ; 
she had never been so patient, 
though every word seemed some- 
how to blot out a figure from her 
small canvas-ful of friends. At 
last she got up and looked at 
them strangely, as if they were 
some new discovery. 

‘You are not angry, Val? said 
Lady Julia. ‘It is all for your 
good, you know, child.’ 
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‘I know, I understand,’ said 
Val gravely. ‘I shall remethber 
it. I must go away now and 
think about it.’ 

She went up-stairs talking to 
herself ; it was a habit she had 
caught from her poor mother. 
Some very peculiar words reached 
the quick ears of young Golding, 
who had been asleep in the 
library, and was just coming out 
as she passed the door. 

‘They are dreadful. I must 
go away, or something. That is 
being worldly and mercenary ; 
that is what one reads of in books. 
English people are not so nice, 
after all. O, I am sorry!’ 

William Golding stood at the 
library-door and stared at her. 
He was a small fair young man, 
with an amiable honourable na- 
ture, only partly spoilt by his riches 
and his friends. Circumstances 


had parted him from Roger Miles, 
the best of them, who had kept 
him tolerably steady at Oxford. 


His tendency for the last year or 
two had been decidedly down- 
hill. His weaknesses were deve- 
loping fast; and Frank Hartless, 
at present his greatest friend, had 
told several people that poor little 
Billy was going to the dogs. 

For some weeks Mr. Golding’s 
mind had been occupied by a 
serious thought—what would be- 
come of him if Lady Valentina 
Wilde, the prettiest and most 
delightful girl he had ever seen, 
was to marry somebody else. 
Frank was his rival—that was 
the worst part of it—for Billy 
was not in the least vain or self- 
confident, and quite believed in 
Frank’s power of getting any- 
thing he wanted. Another bad 
feature in the case was that he 
felt sure that Lady Val would 
laugh at him, if he presumed even 
to allude to his feelings ; and of 
all things, he dreaded her laugh- 
ing at him. So he kept his feel- 
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iags‘in the background, and con- 
tented himself with obeying her 
orders and devoting himself si- 
lently. She knew he would do 
anything in the world for her; 
but that was quite natural—what 
human being would not? He 
had been rather miserable last 
night at first, and inclined to hate 
his old friend Miles, who seemed 
to be quite an unnecessary inter- 
loper. But to-day fortune had 
played a wonderful trick, if it was 
really true that Frank’s sudden 
departure that afternoon, his giv- 
ing up the Stoneycourt shooting, 
and discovering engagements else- 
where, was all owing to Lady 
Valentina’s having sent him about 
his business. Billy could hardly 
believe that his worst rival was 


* out of the field. 


But he forgot everything in the 
interest of Valentina’s looks, as 
she came across the hall with a 


* slow step so unlike her own, and 


talked to herself so strangely. 
The library door was quite near 
the foot of the stairs. He walked 
forward, with a curiously awaken- 
ed look in his face, partly the 
effect of his smooth light hair be- 
ing raffled up by sofa cushions. 

‘Is anything wrong? Can I 
help you?’ he said in a low voice, 

She looked at him ; but poor 
Billy knew that she only saw his 
ordinary self, not the new and 
exalted one that was speaking to 
her. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said; and 
she went slowly on up the first 
few steps of the stairs. Then she 
stopped and turned round, look- 
ing down at him. ‘ What made 
you say that? she asked. 

Billy felt himself inspired. He 
was not going to tell her, not he, 
that he had just heard her talking 
to herself. She would certainly 
beangry. He had never seen her 
look so beautiful or so much in 
earnest. She did not smile, but 
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seemed to speak solemnly, like a 
superior being. He felt inclined to 
fall on his knees on the lowest step. 

*‘Why—I thought you were 
different somehow. You walked 
so slow, and looked so grave. But 
perhaps I made a mistake.’ 

‘Don’t tell Julia or anybody,’ 
said Valentina. ‘1 was thinking 
about something. Be just the 
same as usual, please.’ 

‘Ts that all I can do?’ said Billy. 

She lifted up her hands, and 
pressed them on her temples. 

* You can’t help me think, you 
know,’ she said. 

‘Well, I never was good at 
thinking,’ the young man con- 
fessed. 


‘If I did want you to do any- 
thing, are you sure you would do 


‘ Anything in the worli—the 
more impossible the better.’ 

‘Without making any objec- 
tions or any conditions ? 

‘TI have my faults, but I’m not 
such a snob as that,’ responded 
Mr. Golding. 

At this Lady Valentina smiled 
very faintly. She stood hesitat- 
ing a moment longer, and Billy 
thought he was going to receive 
his orders at once. Dut she only 


said, ‘Thank you,’ with a little 
bend of her head, and went on 
her way up-stairs without looking 


(To be continued.) 
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As on the distant chimney-pot 
I see the fitful sunlit gleaming, 
The musty parchments are forgot— 
Of Kent and Mary I am dreaming. 


I gazed upon her smile so arch 
Whilst sitting with bright Mary daily, 
In dark-green hop-fields, lined with larch, 
Or cantering down the long lanes gaily. 


I think of homesteads quaintly built ; 

Of Kentish cherries, ripe and ruddy ; 
I also think how I got spilt, 

And came back very lame and muddy. 


Forgetting Law and Holborn Bars, 

We rode about the fields together ; 
At night we gazed upon the stars— 

At least, we did in summer weather. 


And so I’ve always hoped as yet 
Her thoughts towards me do not vary— 
At least, 1 never shall forget 
The days I’ve spent in Kent with Mary. 
E, TAVENOR KINGSFORD. 





THE WILDS OF MONMOUTH. 
A Fresh Field for Artists. 


Visttors to the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions of pictures 
must often be struck by the per- 
sistent way in which artists fre- 
quent certain favourite sketching- 
grounds in the British Isles, to the 
almost total neglect of other beau- 
tifal and interesting parts of the 
country. Scotland, particularly the 
Highlands, and North Wales ap- 
pear to be their chief resorts; and 


sketches of Highland interiors, . 


Highland glens, Highland cattle ; 
scene on Loch This and Loch 
That; views in Snowdonia, on the 
Llugwy, on the Conway, in the 


Lledr valley, near Bettws-y-Coed, 


are repeated ad nauseam year 
after year. Following Scotland 
and North Wales, Cornwall seems 
to rank next in popularity, and 
then comes Devonshire, and views 
on the Thames are always numer- 
ous. South Wales, on the con- 
trary, with its bold rocky coasts, 
its lovely vales of Neath and Taff, 
the interesting region of Gower, 
and the long lonely sweep of 
Cardigan Bay, is comparatively 
neglected. In the Academy ex- 
hibition of 1880, which contained 
—not reckoning any scenes vague- 
ly described as ‘ Welsh ’—some 
seventeen or eighteen views in 
oils and water-colours from North 
Wales, there were but five which 
could be distinctly recognised as 
from South Wales; and in 1881 
the difference was still more 
marked, North Wales contribut- 
ing over twenty pictures, while 
the southern half of the Princi- 
pality was represented only by two 
or three. 


That the districts most affected 
by painters contain, on the whole, 
the finest scenery in the kingdom 
is readily admitted; but, on the 
other hand, the sweetest songs grow 
wearisome if continually repeated, 
and the public could well spare a 
few scenes from Snowdonia and 
the Highlands in order that their 
places might be filled by equally 
good pictures drawn from other 
lovely and less known parts of the 
country. One has a vague idea 
that the brethren of the brush are 
an adventurous and exploring race, 
and doubtless some of them do ex- 
plore; but generally speaking the 
notion appears to be incorrect, for 
the majority certainly seem well 
satisfied to tread in the beaten 
tracks, and make no effort to strike 
out new paths for themselves. That 
this should be so is a misfortune, 
and a distinct loss to the com- 
munity, particularly to that por- 
tion of the community which 
laudably takes delight in extending 
their knowledge of the manifold 
charms and beauties of our native 
land. 

It is a loss, however, that may 
easily be remedied. Let the 
younger and more enterprising 
members of the painting fraternity 
leave to their older and better 
known brethren the scenes already 
associated with t¢heiy names, and 
go forth into the byways of 
neglected loveliness to annex fresh 
territory for their sovereign art, 
and acquire a reputation for them- 
selves. There are many parts of 
the country which would amply 
repay the friendly invasion ; and 
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among the picturesque districts 
yet untrodden by the landscape- 
painter one may be mentioned well 
worthy of notice. It is situated 
on the borders of the Principality, 
in a kind of debateable land, which 
is even yet often claimed as part of 
Wales—as no doubt it is—although 
now legally included in the map of 
England, viz. the county of Mon- 
mouth. Not, however, that well- 
known part of the county which 
contains the beautiful ruins of 
Tintern and Raglan; but the 
more hilly district which lies west 
of Pontypool, and which as late as 
the commencement of the present 
century was locally known as the 
* Wilds of Monmouthshire.’ 

This tract of country, which ex- 
tends from Ebbw Vale to Risca, 
and from Pontypool to the river 
Rumney, contains scenery as beau- 
tiful of its kind as any in the 
kingdom, with the additional charm 
of perfect freshness and simplicity. 
No big hotels rear their heads in 
the green valleys; no coaches 
rattle along the roads; no noisy 
tourists break the silence of the 
sunlit hills. In these primitive 
regions Nature is not allied to 
Fashion, and those who love her 
can renew their acquaintance at 
their own time and in their own 
way. A beholder’s enjoyment of 
some lovely scene is not spoiled by 
an uneasy sense of duty urging him 
onwards, when he would fain linger, 
to see this or that celebrated sight, 
for here, though beauty is scattered 
with a lavish hand, there are, 
happily, no ‘sights’ to see. 

The general characteristics of 
the country are bold rounded bills, 
narrow winding valleys, wooded 
glens, shady hedgerows, brooks 
rippling over stony beds, pretty 
old lanes climbing the hill sides, 
and little white- washed houses 
dotted among the green fields. 
The meadows, for the most part, 
are very small, and to every half- 
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dozen or so there is a small white 
farmhouse or cottage standing in 
a corner with a tree or two beside 
it; and these cheerful looking 
dwellings form a noticeable feature 
in the landscape. The chief val- 
leys are those watered respectively 
by the Ebbw, the Sirhowy, and the 
Rumney rivers, the latter forming 
the boundary between Monmouth 
and Glamorgan. These valleys 
ran parallel in a north-westerly 
direction, and each is traversed by 
a line of railway leading to New- 
port down which the’ mineral 
wealth of the di-trict is conveyed. 
The Western Valleys Railway, 
passing through Risca, Abercarne, 
and Crumlin to Ebbw Vale, may 
be regarded as the main line. 
Leaving the central station at 
Newport hy this railway we pass 
through Tredegar Park, the de- 
mesne of Lord Tredegar. Here 
we catch the first glimpse of the 
Ebbw, and from this point the 
railway continues to fullow its 
windings more or less closely all 
the way to Ebbw Vale, a distance 
of about twenty miles. There are 
some noble trees in Tredegar Park ; 
herds of deer feed among the 
bracken, aud in the distance stands 
the mansion, a large plain building 
of the seventeenth century. At 
Bassalleg, a quiet little village on 
the outskirts of the park, a branch 
line diverges up the Rumney val- 
ley, and at Risca, a few miles 
farther up, another branch crosses 
the valley on a massive stone 
viaduct and takes its course to 
Tredegar along the banks of the 
Sirhowy. 

We are now entering upon the 
‘Wilds.’ In front stretches the 
Abercarne valley shut in by bold 
abrupt hills, while the lesser vale 
to Tredegar strikes off to the left. 
To the right towers Twyn Barllwm, 
one of the highest points of the 
Mynydd Maen range, which here 
forms the natural eastern boundary 
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of the district. This hill riges to 
an elevation of 1375 feet, and 
occupies a commanding position 
overlooking the entrance to the 
adjacent valleys and all the low 
country to the shore of the ‘ Severn 
Sea.’ On its summit there remain 
the outlines of an old encampment, 
and there is also a curious mound 
or tumulus similar to that at 
Caerleon, and to another, perhaps 
less known, close to Mynyddy- 
slwyn Church. Twyn Barllwm 
means, -‘ the hill with the barren 
summit,’ from ‘ twyn,’ a hill; ‘bar,’ 
summit; and ‘Ilwm,’ barren or 
naked, and the description remains 
true to this day, for there is not a 
tree on the long bare ridge with 
the odd ‘tump’ at one end which 
is so familiar an object to the 
dwellers in Newport and the neigh- 
bonring lowlands. 

The Abercarne valley is rich in 
coal, and there are pits both at Risca 
and Abercarne. Many who know 


nothing of this part of the country 


will remember the lattername in con- 
nection with a terrible catastrophe 
which occurred three years ago, 
when a pit caught fire and a 
number of colliers then working 
in it met with a sudden and awful 
death. The explosion, however, 
did not take place in the pit at 
Abercarne, but in one at Cwm 
Carn a little lower down. The 
canal from Crumlin to Newport 
passes close by, and on this occa- 
sion its waters were diverted and 
poured down the shaft to extin- 
guish the flames. The pit has not 
been worked since, and the re- 
mains of the poor fellows who 
perished lie still in their subter- 
ranean tomb. 

A year or two previous the same 
place had been the scene of another 
sad fatality. Cwm Carn is a 
dingle in the sides of Mynydd 
Maen, and in the upper end a 
reservoir had been constructed to 
supply water to the canal which 


passes down the main valley across 
the mouth of the dingle. Near 
the canal stood a mill, with a 
house attached occupied by the 
miller and his family. Ooe sum- 
mer day it began to rain, and 
rained on steadily with scarcely 
any intermission for about thirty- 
six hours. The water in the reser- 
voir, fed by streams from the 
surrounding hills, rose higher and 
higher, and the man who should 
have opened the flood-gates from 
some cause neglected to perform 
his duty. The consequences were 
most disastrous. The pressure at 
the lower end of the reservoir be- 
came greater than the dam could 
bear; the silence of night was 
broken by a sound like thunder, 
and a mighty torrent rushed down 
the gully, carrying all before it. 
House and mill were swept away, 
and, with the exception of the 
miller, every soul within perished. 
After being borne for some dis- 
tance on the foaming flood he was 
rescued alive, but survived only a 
few hours. He had sustained 
serious internal injuries, and he 
might well be broken-hearted at 
the loss of all he heid dear. 

Three years since the writer 
visited the spot, and found the 
reservoir still empty and the 
breach in the embankment unre- 
paired. Looking dowu into the 
chasm through which the escapiog 
waters took their way, the width 
of solid masonry showed how 
tremendous must have been the 
force which rent it asunder. Sun- 
shine and dreamy stillness reigned 
in the pretty glen. How different 
the scene on that summer’s night 
when a surging torrent swept 
down the sleeping valley, leaving 
death and desolation in its track ! 

The railway keeps on the west- 
ern bank of the Ebbw, closely 
skirting the chain of hills which 
tower above it, their steep sides 
bare and frowning in some places, 
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while farther on they are clothed 
with foliage from base to summit, 
The hills of the Mynydd Maen 
range on the opposite side are 
similar in character, but their con- 
tinuity is broken by several little 
glens and dingles, each lonely and 
picturesque, and traversed by a 
murmuring brook. <A barge creeps 
along the canal; the white road 
meanders down the valley past 
groups of white and yellow washed 
cottages, past wooded slopes and 
waving cornfields, and the river 
rushes over its stony bed fringed 
with alders and willows, On winds 
the train round the numerous 
curves; we pass rocky precipices 
interspersed with patches of ver- 
dant underwood, and notice the 
abundance and variety of ferns 
which adorn the cliffs and line the 
edge of the permanent way. This 
district rivals Devonshire in the 
wealth and beauty of its ferns, 
and, unlike that much landed 
county, itis not robbed of its leafy 
treasures by crowds of visitors and 
tourists. 

Having passed the populous 
village of Abercarne, with its tin- 
works and colliery and long rows 
of miners’ cottages, we come to a 
large white house standing in its 
own grounds neartheriver. This 
was formerly the residence of a 
gentleman whose life was threaten- 
ed by the Chartists in the antumn 
of 1839. On the dismal Novem- 
ber night appointed for the general 
‘rising,’ he received timely warn- 
ing of the impending danger, and, 
not daring to venture along the 
high road, took his way through 
the rain and darkness over the hills 
to Newport. Soon after he had 
left home the Chartists came to 
seek him, but found their intended 
victim flown. 

Close by is the new coal-pit 
sunk by the Ebbw Vale Company 
within the last few years. At 
Newbridge the valley opens. 
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There is a break in the hills on the 
western side, and a road strikes 
off to the left which leads by a 
charming route to Caerphilly 
Castle, some eight or nine miles 
distant. Newbridge, with its pretty 
little station, its neat old-fashioned 
inn, its whitewashed ‘ Beulah’ with 
overflowing graveyard, and its 
handful of houses scattered among 
fields and gardens, has hitherto 
been a pretty peaceful spot; but 
now its rural aspect is marred by 
long rows of substantial new cot- 
tages, all exactly alike, for the 
colliers at the new pit, and it may 
possibly soon become as populous 
as Abercarne. A mile farther on 
we come to Crnmlin, with its 
famous iron viaduct, which looks 
a very light and airy structure to 
support the weight of heavy trains. 
It is painted white, and when 
covered with a fresh coat presents 
a very pleasing appearance, span- 
ning the green valley. As a 
matter of fact there are two via- 
ducts, one crossing the main valley 
on six piers and the other a little 
glen to the west on two piers, but 
they are familiarly spoken of as 
one. The bridge was constructed 
by Messrs. Kennard Brothers, at 
their works, specially erected at 
Crumlin for the purpose, and was 
opened for traffic about five-and- 
twenty years ago. The quiet little 
village never witnessed such a 
scene as on that opening day, when 
thousands came from far and near 
to see the first passenger train, 
its engine decorated with wreaths 
and flags, and handkerchiefs flut- 
tering from every carriage window, 
pass over the lofty viaduct. Some 
hundreds of thousands of trains 
have crossed it since then, and last 
October the Prince and Princess 
of Wales passed over it on their 
way from Swansea to Raglan. 
For many years after the erec- 
tion of the viaduct, Crumlin was 
the scene of life and activity, and 
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bridges similar in character, con- 
structed by Messrs. Kennard, were 
sent from there to Russia, India, 
Canada, and other parts of the 
world. Subsequently Messrs. Ken- 
nard disposed of their works to a 
company, which, like too many 
companies, afterwards failed. Now 
all is changed. The cheerful 
sound of the hammer is no longer 
heard, the once busy works stand 
idle and empty, and the poor little 
place has for the present sunk 
back into its original obscurity. 
At Aberbeeg, two miles above 
Cramlin, the valley becomes divi- 
ded into two, both trending north- 
wards; the eastern vale leading to 
Nantyglo, the western to the town 
of Ebbw vale. The scenery in 
both glens is romantic and pictur- 


esque, but perhaps the vale of the 


Ebbw is the wilder of the two. 
An artist wishing to become 
acquainted with the ‘wilds of 


Monmouthshire’ would find either’ 


Cramlin or Newbridge a good 
centre for his explorations. Cram- 
lin is, perhaps, the more central of 
the two, but though surrounded 
on all sides by scenes of beauty, it 
is not itself a pretty village; and 
the prevailing bad habit of idle 
men and boys, to congregate on 
summer evenings in the narrowest 
part of the roadway and indulge 
in coarse language and rude re- 
marks on the passers-by, does not 
conduce to make it a pleasant one. 
The Viaduct hotel, however, is a 
good place to put up at, and no 
effort would be spared to make 
the stranger comfortable. New- 
bridge has already been briefly 
described. Its situation is more 
open and airy, and therefore, per- 
haps, more healthy than Crumlin, 
and lodging could be obtained at 
the clean little hostelry, the New- 
bridge Inn. If for any reason our 
artist did not wish to reside at an 
inn, and supposing him to be a 
man able to accomodate himself to 
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homely ways and simple fare, he 
might find cosy quarters at one of 
the better sort of farm-houses 
picturesquely scattered on the 
neighbouring hills. Such a one, 
for instance, as the writer came 
across in the course of a delightfal 
ramble not long ago. It was a 
neat little white house standing on 
high ground near Newbridge, a 
sloping field in front, trees at the 
back, and a hill rising behind. 
The windows shone like diamonds, 
and the sombre branches of an old 
yew stood out in strong relief 
against the snowy walls. A path 
came down the smooth green tield, 
and near it ran a crystal brooklet 
under the shadow of a tall hedge- 
row. There was an out-of-the- 
world air of repose and peace about 
the little homestead basking in the 
morning sunshine that was very 
attractive; and to those leaning 
on the gate at the foot of the slope 
watching the blue smoke rise 
slowly up through the still air, it 
seemed just the kind of abode 
likely to commend itself to any 
not-yet-famous artist wishing to 
spend a few weeks in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The pleasant walks and rides 
which may be taken are too 
numerous to be described ; but 
three or four may be briefly men- 
tioned. 

Taking Cramlin as the starting 
point, we leave the village by ihe 
Pontypool-road, and having as- 
cended the hill for a short dis- 
tance pass under what is locally 
termed the ‘Skew’ bridge—which, 
by the way, is a fine piece of work- 
manship—and follow a lane turn- 
ing off on the left. This quickly 
brings us to Llanhilleth Rectory, 
a good modern house romantically 
situated beside a mountain stream 
whose musical murmur never 
ceases, Here we may either con- 
tinue to follow the lane which leads 
up the glen and make our way 
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across the moor to Llanhilleth 
Church, or we may turn aside 
through a gate on the left and 
reach the same point by another 
route, This latter path skirts a 
wood, passes a farmhouse, and 
brings us out on the side of the 
hill above Crumlin. Standing 
here we look down the valley to 
Newbridge. ‘The scene is peace- 
ful and pastoral, woods, water, 
meadows, and cornfields, and, as a 
background, the dark hills towards 
Abercarne with clouds of smoke 
rising up between. Just below is 
the viaduct crossing over the vil- 
lage, far beneath, on its airy iron 
piers. Above Crumlin the valley 
narrows, and its steep wooded sides 
approach so nearly that there seems 
barely room at the bottom for the 
railway and the river. Bearing to 
the right we emerge upon the 
mountain, and presently arrive at 
ourdestination. Llanhilleth Church 
is a little, long, low edifice, quaint 
and primitive, and of some anti- 
quity. It has neither vestry nor 
tower, and the rope which pulls 
the bell hangs down within the 
door. Many generations lie buried 
in the churchyard; a few cottages 
line the road outside its walls, and 
the general aspect of the place is 
mournful and depressing. From 
the top of Llanhilleth mountain, 
which is, in fact, a moor some 
miles in extent, a fine view may 
be obtained of the adjacent vales 
and glens which wind into the 
heart of the bare dark hills, some 
green and rural, others obscured 
by masses of smoke telling of 
mineral wealth and _ industry. 
There is a curious superstition re- 
lating to this mountain moor. It 
is said that travellers who lose 
their way in crossing it at night 
or in foggy weather hear a sound 
like a human voice calling for 
help. The benighted traveller, 
naturally thinking that some one 
is lost like himself, shouts and 
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calls aloud, ‘ Where are you?’ and 
the plaintive cry comes echoing 
back, ‘Here, here! Should he 
follow the sound it will lead him 
still farther astray, but let him re- 
gain the road and the deceiving 
voice is heard no more. Some 
persons who have heard this vocal 
Will-o’-the-Wisp explain it away as 
the cry of a bird driven from cover, 
and most probably they are right. 
Pontypool may be reached from 
Crumlin by road or rail; but the 
former is much to be preferred as 
it leads through charming scenery. 
Formerly two reservoirs, having 
the appearance of natural lakes, 
and known as the ‘Glyn Ponds,’ 
extended for a considerable dis- 
tance by the roadside, in some 
places almost level with it, and 
added much to the beauty of the 
valley. Now the railway rans 
where once the water flowed. 
But though one pond is dry, suf- 
ficient water remained in the other 
to make it, a few years since, the 
scene of asad calamity, when seven 
or eight young people belonging 
to the neighbourhood weredrowned 
in it by the upsetting of a boat. 
Among the churches in the dis- 
trict none occupies a more com- 
manding site than Mynyddyslwyn. 
It is situated four miles from 
Crumlin; and having taken the 
Caerphilly-road and left Newbridge 
behind, the rest of the way lies all 
up hill, Passing through a short 
avenue of fir-trees near Penner 
House we come to a hamlet called 
Ton Pistill, where we leave the 
main road and turn into a parish 
road branching off to the left. We 
advance slowly and look around. 
Hardly anything is altered. A 
few poor cottages falling to rains, 
two or three good ones built, and 
an addition made to the crowded 
burying-ground of a roadside meet- 
ing house; these are all the out- 
ward signs to mark the fight of 
twenty years. How great the 
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change from the busy city where 
life flies so fast to these green lanes, 
and lonely hills where Time seems al- 
most to stand still! We pass a few 
children, girls and boys ; the former 
curtsy, the latter make an elaborate 
gesture with the right hand in- 
dicative of respect. A little farther 
we meet two men, who touch their 
hats and say, ‘Good-evening ! 
Rustic politeness yet lingers in 
these parts. Seated at a cottage 
door a woman is brushing her little 
boy’s hair, for it is Saturday even- 
ing. She pauses and looks up, 
and the child pushes back his 
tangled locks to stare at the 
stranger riding by. For on horse- 
back, the writer would remark in 
passing, these rambles should be 


taken if they are to be thoroughly, 


enjoyed. The hedges grow high 
in this part of the country, and 
the pedestrian is lost in the leafy 


Janes, and can see nothing beyond; 


the equestrian, on the contrary, 
not only travels more swiftly and 
pleasantly, but he can admire the 
embowering hedgerows full of 
scented honeysuckle without losing 
sight of the fair prospect on the 
other side, 

Slowly we wend our way up- 
wards, and the higher we climb 
the more lonely the road becomes. 
By and by we reach the church, 
which stands up boldly on the 
bare summit of a hill, overlooking 
the country for miles around. The 
position is bleak and exposed, and 
fierce and keen are the blasts that 
beat against these walls and 
whistle through the branches of 
these noble yew trees in the stormy 
winter-time. ‘The edifice, which 
is dedicated to St. Tudir, is plain 
and substantial, and contains no- 
thing specially worthy of remark. 
It has a fine square tower said to 
be older than the rest of the build- 
ing. The churchyard is entered 
by a covered gateway, and at a 
little distance outside its wall on 
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the southern side rises the mound 
or tumulus before mentioned. It is 
a remote and silent spot, and one 
wonders how a church came to be 
built here so far removed from the 
bulk of the population ; for Aber- 
carne, Newbridge, and Crumlin 
are all in the parish of Mynyddy- 
slwyn. And here, too, under the 
shadow of these stately yews, lie 
the victims of a terrible explosion 
which occurred at Risca some 
twenty years ago. The church is 
worthy of a visit, however, if it 
were only for the sake of the plea- 
sant ride, and the beautiful view to 
be obtained from the churchyard. 
To the west the land slopes down 
to the Sirhowy river, and the 
prospect is bounded by the line 
of hills that rise on the opposite 
side; but away to the north and 
north-west stretches a fair expanse 
of hedge-rowed country threaded 
with white roads, and dotted with 
villages and hamlets. Woods and 
fields of ripening corn meet the 
eye, and s.ft wreaths of white 
smoke, picturesque in the distance, 
mark the flight of passing trains. 
All round rise the guardian hills, 
with hills beyond and yet beyond, 
until, farthest of all, the sharp blue 
summits of the Breconshire Bea- 
cons show clearly against the 
evening sky. This view is beauti- 
ful at all times, but when seen as 
the writer saw it, the gorgeous 
hues of an Angust sunset height- 
ened by the contrasting gloom of 
threatening clouds piled up in the 
south, while all the wide landscape 
to the right lay bathed in a glory 
of pale golden light, it was a pro- 
spect far too lovely to be easily 
forgotten. 

it is from the top of Twyn 
Barllwm, however, that the grand- 
est views in the neighbourhood are 
to be obtained. ‘The hill is easily 
approached from Crumlin, and you 
may ride all the way, only dis- 
mountiog if you wish to climb the 
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mound or tumulus that crowns its 
summit. Leaving Crumlin by the 
Pontypool road we breast the long 
ascent, and, having gained the top, 
presently arrive at a place where a 
few houses stand grouped toge- 
ther. Strolling past this spot one 
summer evening two or three 
years since, we heard, proceeding 
from a neat substantial dwelling 
of the last century, the sweet 
strains of a Welsh harp. It was 
the first time we had heard the 
national airs played on the national 
instrament in the privacy of a 
cottage home, and the circumstance 
impressed itself on the writer's 
memory. This small place has 
a long name—Hafodyrynys—and 
here we turn to the right, cross 
the railway tunnel near its eastern 
entrance, and quickly find ourselves 
in a pretty old lane which climbs 
the hillside in leisurely fashion. 
We mount higher and higher, and 
at length pass through a gate and 
come out upon the moor which 
extends along the top of the 
Mynydd Maen range. We ride 
first in an easterly direction, pass 
the Ordnance Survey carn, and 
then reach a point on Mynydd 
Llwyd, whence we overlook Ponty- 
pool and all the neighbourhood 
round. We see the little town 
nestling down in a hollow, backed 
by the dark rounded hills so 
frequent in the district; then, 
looking eastwards, rest our eyes 
on the fair and fertile country to- 
wards Usk and Llangibby. It is 
a fine view ; but there are finer in 
store, and, having retraced our 
steps for some distance, we turn 
our horses’ heads southwards and 
make for Twyn Barllwm. There 
is no road, or even a track, and 
we pick our way as best we can 
across a portion of the moor where 
the ground, though dry, is so soft 
(the result of a great mountain 
fire which raged here for several 
days a few years previous) that 


our horses sink into it up to their 
fetlocks at every step. Presently 
we come to firmer ground, and see 
stretching before us a natural 
green roadway through the bracken. 
No sooner do our horses find them- 
selves on the smooth elastic turf 
than they are as ready as their 
riders for a good gallop, and away 
we go, speeding along the moun- 
tain ridge, the sweet fresh air 
fanning our faces and the lovely 
country spread like a panorama at 
our feet. It is a delightful expe- 
rience; one of those thoroughly 
enjoyed at the time, and which live 
in the memory for years afterwards. 
Arrived at Twyn Barllwm we 
ascend into the camp, and, not 
content with that, dismount and 
climb to the top of the mound. 
The prospect which bursts upon us 
is truly magnificent in its extent 
and variety, but it cannot well be 
described in words. To the east 
lie the rich and cultivated parts of 
the county smiling under a sunny 
sky, the river Usk winding to and 
fro, slipping past woods and vil- 
lages, green meadows and yellow- 
ing cornfields, until in the far 
distance the outlines of the land- 
scape melt away into a soft haze. 
To the south are the levels of 
Caldicot and Wentloog; Newport 
on the left, and Cardiff, with its 
acres of docks and shipping, away 
on the right, while beyond both 
flow the glittering waters of the 
broad highway, the Bristol Chan- 
nel, with the hills of Somersetshire 
on its further shore. Turning to 
the north and west we have a 
striking contrast. Here a crowd 
of purple mountains rise one be- 
hind the other, the most distant 
stretching to the confines of Gla- 
morganshire and Brecknockshire, 
and perhaps even beyond. These 
dark and stately forms make a 
fitting background to the softer 
scenes to the east and south, and 
the whole forms a very beautiful 
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picture which needs but to be seen 
to be admired and appreciated as 
it deserves. 

Several pleasant excursions may 
be made by rail beyond the bounds 
of this part of Monmouthshire, 
To Raglan and Caerphilly Castles, 
for instance ; to Swansea by Aber- 
dare and through the lovely vale 
of Neath, and to Brecon via Bassal- 
Jeg, Dowlais Top and Tal-y-llyn. 
This latter route is but little fre- 
quented, though the scenery is 
extremely pretty, and the railway 
officials on the Rbymney line par- 
ticularly obliging. 

There are also many other places 
within the limits of the ‘ wilds’ 
which will well repay a visit; but 
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perhaps enongh has been said to 
show that this district is not un- 
worthy the attention of landscape 
painters. Hitherto its claims have 
been qnite ignored, for, as far as 
the writer is aware, only one 
artist has ever visited the neigh- 
bourbood. But neglect is not 
always wilfal, and perhaps the day 
may come when pictures shall 
hang ‘on the line’ in the Academy 
which shall bring fame to the 
painters, and honour to the ‘ wilds 
vf Monmouthshire.’* 
M. C. HALIFAX. 

* S nce the above was written a dis- 
tinguished artist has signified to the 
writer his intention of taking an early 
7 ame of visiting the neighbour- 

ood, 
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—_»>— 


I am yours, sweetest love, though no ring doth proclaim it; 
I am yours without end, though no hoop doth it mark ; 
I am yours—yours alone, though in whispers I name it ; 
I am yours till old age shall my vision make dark. 


I am yours through bright sunshine, through summer, through 


gladness ; 


I am yours while prosperity’s star doth illume ; 
I am yours through the storm, and through winter and sadness ; 
I am yours to the last in adversity’s gloom. 


I am yours when all else flee away and forsake thee ; 

I am yours when dear friends fail to proffer a hand ; 
I am yours when kind interest seeks to unmake thee ; 

I am yours, dearest, then, at the word of command. 


I am yours when those eyes I could gaze on for ever 
Look beseechingly round thee for aid 'gainst the fue ; 

I am yours, and there’s naught can my memory sever 
From thee, or in health, or in sickness, or woe. 


Yes, I’m yours till the end, and my ashes lie moulding ; 
Yea, beyond! for my spirit, released from its clay, 
Shall be yours then for ever—its true love unfolding— 


Remaining ‘ Yours truly’ for e’er and a day. J. HARDY. 








A TRIP WITH ST. SIMON’S CHOIR. 


——_—- 


‘Cookson,’ my Vicar said to me 
one morning, when I entered his 
study to discuss some parish 
matters, ‘we are going to give 
the choir a day at the sea for 
a treat this year. The church- 
wardens have just been in and 
settled it all. There is an excur- 
sion to Stanton St. Edmunds next 
Thursday week that will suit 
capitally ; so you and Triggs must 
go round the town for subscrip- 
tions.’ 

Mr. Triggs had been senior 
curate at St. Simon’s for some 
years, whereas my acquaintance 
with the parish was limited to a 
few months. The Vicar was very 
popular, and deservedly so; but 
he always shifted on his curates 


any work that was at all calculated 
to diminish his popularity. St. 
Simon’s choir was also popular. 
It was considered the best in Avon- 
field, and so it ought to have been, 
for it was petted and humoured to 


an unheard-of extent. Therefore 
we had no difficulty in collecting 
the sum we required. One or 
two, indeed, thought it necessary 
to utter a growl over the bad 
times, making that a plea for re- 
fusing their annual contributions. 
And one or two more, for the 
same or for other reasons, cut off 
sixpence or a shilling from theirs. 
But Triggs had a capital way of 
dealing with the defaulters, and 
in the end we succeeded to our 
own and our Vicar’s mutual satis- 
faction. Everything was arranged 
for our trip on the following 
Thursday. A fine day was the 
only thing we could not engage 
beforehand ; but Triggs’ baro- 
meter as good as promised it, and 


Triggs said his weather-glass al- 
ways kept its word. 

The members of the choir ap- 
peared in full force at the usual 
Wednesday evening service. At 
the conclusion of the practice, 
which always succeeded it, Triggs 
made a few hopeful remarks about 
the excursion on the morrow, 
trusting we should have a fine 
day, and requesting that every 
one would endeavour to be punc- 
tual at the station. I was en- 
gaged at the moment in placing 
the shawl round pretty Maude 
Malony’s plump little shoulders, 
so I did not catch all he said. 
But I uttered a mental ‘ So be it !’ 
at the conclusion, which referred 
to more than had just met the 
ear. 

Of course we saw Maude and 
her sister Norah back to the 
vicarage. There were still one or 
two little final matters that I 
wished to mention to the Vicar ; 
so on reaching the door I at once 
responded to their invitation to 
supper, and we had a very lively 
meal, discussing the likely and 
unlikely events of the proposed 
trip to Stanton. None of us had 
been there, but report said the 
place might have been made on 
purpose for our expedition. The 
train was to start at nine o'clock ; 
so I was up betimes the next 
morning, for it had been arranged 
that we should be at the station 
half an hour before the actual 
time of starting. I remember 
that I bestowed particular pains 
upon my outer man that morning. 
I may be excused if I just mention 
that Nature had been kind to me 
in the first instance, so it was by 
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no means labourin vain. Triggs, 
whom I overtook on my way to 
the station, exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
Cookson, how smart youare! One 
might think you were going to a 
wedding! I laughed feebly, and 
said it was in honour of the day, 
but I am afraid that was not the 
whole truth. Triggs was dressed 
in his oldest and shabbiest, and 
looked exceedingly rusty. But 
then he had no particular induce- 
ment to be otherwise, for he was 
already provided for. One of five 
young ladies down in Northum- 
berland had been waiting for him 
for the last four years. 

We found the platform tolerably 
full of people, and Trigys there- 
upon grew very fussy and import- 
ant. He drew up his squad of 
chorister-boys in a safe corner of 
the station, and then placed me 
as a watch-dog over them. St. 
Simon’s was a very large and busy 
parish, and the Vicar was too 
fully employed to be able to spare 
a day at the sea. So he had de- 
puted Triggs and myself to take 
his place. Triggs moved back- 
wards and forwards like a pendu- 
lum between our post and the en- 
trance to the station, impatiently 
awaiting the remainder of our 
party. They straggled up by twos 
and threes, and after greeting 
them successively, Triggs returned 
to inquire how we were getting 
on. Judging from the powerful 
whiffs of pomatum and the shin- 
ing faces, the juveniles, though 
not actuated by the same motives, 
had been quite as careful over 
their toilettes as I myself. They 
were all in holiday trim, and talk- 
ing gaily and eagerly over the en- 
joyments which they anticipated 
the day would bring to them. 
But my attention was not so 
wholly taken up with the young- 
sters that I failed to notice when 
the vicarage party appeared. Not 
all the Triggses in the world could 
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have prevented me from going up 
to shake hands with Maude. 
What a pretty pair she and her 
sister made! But I had no eyes 
for any but Maude. It seemed to 
me she had never looked bonnier 
or brighter than she did that 
August morning, d in a 
tasteful costume fitting her pretty 
little figure to a nicety. There 
was some pink about it—the cos- 
tume, I mean—that just matched 
the coral of her lips, and I always 
had a weakness for pink, The 
most becoming of dainty hats, all 
muslin and fiowers, concealed for 
the most part her soft brown hair, 
and sent deeper shadows into her 
expressive blue eyes, where the 
lights and shadows so constantly 
played that I sometimes wondered 
Which was light and which was 
shadow. But there was no ‘time 
for more than an impressive hand- 
shake and a few commonplace 
remarks; for the all-important 
Triggs came up at the same mo- 
ment with a rebuke for leaving 
my charge on his lips and the 
tickets in his hand. He begged 
that we would at once take our 
places in the train. So while he 
collected his forces I pounced 
upon a first-class carriage. The 
vicarage party occupied all the 
seats but one, and that one was 
just opposite to Maude. 

How covetously I looked at it ! 
Maude’s eyes met mine. 

“Aren’t you coming in, Mr. 
Cookson ? 

Although I was only junior 
curate, for very shame I could not 
desert Triggs at the outset. Sym- 
pathise, gentle reader, with the 
self-denial I displayed ! 

‘Keep a place for me,’ I whis- 
pered ; ‘I will see if I can come,’ 
and then hurried off. The train 
was a very long one, and the plat- 
form crowded, but the protraded 
head of a churchwarden showed 
me the vicinity of St. Simon's 
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choir. The carriage was closely 
packed with the choir and certain 
parishioners who had joined our 
party. ‘Triggs was in his glory. 
Evidently I was not needed. 

‘You're all there!’ I cried. 
*O, all right! I shall be at the 
other end of the train with the 
Malonys.’ 

I moved off quickly, in fear and 
trembling lest I should be called 
back again, and only breathed 
freely when the guard slammed 
our carriage-door, and I found my- 
self securely shut in, with pretty 
Maude Malony facing me. I felt 
then that my exertions in regard 
to my appearance had not been in 
vain. It was aconsolatory reflec- 
tion that Maude’s observant eyes 
could discover no speck nor spot 
upon my carefully-brushed gar- 
ments. But I was not out of 
danger yet. The train was on the 
pointofstarting when a wideawake 
appeared at the window. 

‘ Cookson, we can make room 


for you in our carriage if you 
like.’ 

‘Thanks, but I have no wish 
to change my quarters.’ 

Triggs was a good fellow, but 
his perceptions were of the blunt- 


est order. After all, there were 
some advantages in being junior 
curate, and at that moment I 
would not have changed places 
with Triggs for the world. 
Stanton St. Edmunds was a 
veritable baby among watering- 
places, having only existed for a 
few years ; but it had all the ap- 
pearance of being three or four 
times its real age. The houses 
were all built of a dark drab 
stone, and posted on the cliffs 
anywhere and anyhow, showing 
a defiance of the regulation squares 
and terraces that was quite refresh- 
ing. The station abutted on the 
beach, and there, after what was 
to me at least a delightful two 
hours’ journey, the train unloaded 


her heavy freight. We of Avonfield 
formed at once into an orderly 
procession, with Triggs at the 
head, and myself and the more 
important of the St. Simon func- 
tionaries at the tail. In this 
manner we marched out of the 
station, and then dismissed the 
choir fur half an hour’s stroll on 
the shore. 

Dinner had been ordered at an 
hotel hard by, and by way of fill- 
ing up the intervening time the 
Misses Malony said they should 
like to see the town. I was at 
their side in an instant. On the 
plea of fatigue Mrs. Malony ex- 
cused herself from joining us. Of 
course the senior curate devoted 
himself to the Vicar’s wife, so 
the vigilant Triggs was safely 
disposed of. 

As far as that went, ‘seeing’ 
the town was an anomaly. The 
whole place could have been com- 
pletely inspected in ten minutes ; 
and if I had been asked a quarter 
of an hour afterwards what I had 
seen, I could not have told. All 
that I saw was the bonny face of 
my companion in pink, and all 
that I heard was the music of her 
voice and laugh. That was quite 
enough forme! I thought Stan- 
ton St. Edmunds the most inter- 
esting town I had ever visited. 

Everything in connection with 
St. Simon’s choir was always 
done in good style, for they were 
important personages. The dinner 
was no exception to this rule. 
The choir-boys brought eager 
faces and appetites sharpened by 
the journey and the salt breezes. 
Beef, mutton, and pigeon-pie dis- 
appeared in amazing quantities. 
Triggs, more fussy than ever, pre- 
sided, with Mrs. Malony on his 
right. The choir ranged them- 
selves promiscuously on either 
side of the long table, and I sat 
at the foot, more than satisfied at 
having Maude Malony next me. 
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Various plans were proposed 
for the afternoon’s amusement. 
Practicable or impracticable, it 
was all one to Triggs, for they 
provoked mirth and discussion, 
and he was ready to oblige every 
one as far as in him lay. But to 
carry out all the plans one must 
needs have put on a Fortunatus’ 
hat, and been ubiquitous. As for 
me I had no voice in the matter, 
for I determined beforehand that 
Maude’s wish should be mine. I 
listened eagerly 10 what passed 
between her and her sister, ready 
to give my vote to whatever she 
proposed, 

* What do you wish to do, Mr. 
Cookson? she asked suddenly, 
lifting her laughing eyes to mine. 

* Whatever you like,’ I returned 
for answer. 

But Triggs knew better. I had 
not come there to amuse myself, 
but to amuse the choir. I was 
only junior curate, and he was 
bent on making me feel it too. 
The choristers were all clamour- 
ing for commencing the after- 
noon’s proceedings with a sail. 
I foresaw the doom that awaited 
me. In vain I set forth the 
various merits of donkey-rides, 
pony-rides, castle-building on the 
sands, or, in default of all these, 
a visit to the pier and the light- 
house. Triggs seconded the sail 
at once. They should have that 
first, and the donkey-ride and the 
sands afterwards, 

‘Cookson, you are a good sailor.’ 

I knew what that meant. Bit- 
terly did I rue the moment when 
I boasted of that lamentable fact 
in his hearing. Mrs. Malony 
hated the water. A sailing-vessel 
crowded with ‘cheap trippers,’ 
not over-nice in their language or 
manners, was a Vulgarism not to 
be thought of. A drive in a gen- 
teel little carriage to an interest- 
ing church in the neighbourhood, 
remarkable for its antiquity and 
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Anglo-Saxon work, was far more 
to her taste. Messrs. Spinks and 
Pulling, the churchwardens of 
St. Simon’s, at once offered their 
services as her charioteers, and 
their daughters volunteered to 
make up the complement of inside 
passengers. 

Was it in pity for my blank 
looks that Maude said something 
about liking a sail herself above 
all things? I hoped and believed 
so. But if it were so, her well- 
meaning mother nipped her kind 
intention in the bud. It would 
be worse for her daughters than 
for herself, she said. If they did 
not wish for the drive, they had 
better join the party Mr. Triggs 
was making up for visiting the 
lighthouse and returning by the 
I felt I owed Triggs a 
grudge. I am afraid I even 
wished ill to that one of five 
young ladies in Northumberland. 


- What was the use of being com- 


fortably provided for himself, if 
he had no more compassion for 
his fellows left out in the world? 
However, seeing it was inevitable, 
I bowed to my fate with the best 
grace I could. The choir had 
certainly not been a heavy charge 
to me that day, and it was only 
right 1 should take my share in 
endeavouring to amuse them. 
The sail, like everything else 
earthly, must come to an end 
some time, and then I could meet 
the party returning from the light- 
house, and sun myself once more 
in the fair Maude’s smiles. 

So, when all had literally eaten 
‘as long as they were able,’ witha 
heroism worthy of the early martyrs, 
I prepared to attend the impatient 
youngsters in their expedition on 
the waters. As I put on my hat 
Triggs came up with his parting 
admonition. 

‘Cookson,’ he said confiden- 
tially, ‘mind you look well after 
the choristers. Whatever you do, 

G 
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don’t lose sight of Salter. Re- 
member he is the mainstay of St. 
Simon’s choir.’ 

Triggs was musical—or thought 
he was, and that comes to pretty 
much the same thing in people’s 
estimation of themselves—and 
Salter had a splendid treble voice. 
He always took the solos in the 
anthems at St. Simon’s, and Triggs 
had once declared that that boy 
was worth half the offertory in 
himself. But we lived in daily 
dread of the execution of his 
father’s oft repeated threat to take 
him away from Avonfield, and 
send him to try for a place in one 
of the cathedral choirs. Accord- 
ingly the boy was treated with 
an absurd amount of consideration 
that would have been the ruin of 
him, if he had not already pre- 
viously been too much spoilt to 
be capable of any further spoiling. 

Twelve unmanageablechoir-boys 
to look after on the sea! Who 
would envy my position ? 

The sea went out a very long 
way at Stanton, and as ill-luck 
would have it, this afternoon it 
was just low tide, so that no sail- 
ing-vessel conld approach within 
a hundred yards of the shore. 
The carts which conveyed the 
passengers to the boat were just 
starting as we came up. There 
was room for all our party but 
three. I dared not let Salter out 
of my sight after what Triggs had 
said, so he and I and one more 
boy stood and watched the rest 
of the youngsters departing in 
high glee. It is a truism that 
boys are the natural tormentors 
of the human race; but the mis- 
chievous and tormenting propen- 
sities seemed to have been in- 
creased a hundredfold in Salter 
that afternoon. He was not more 
than ten years old; but he was 
far beyond that in impudence 
and audacity, and as brimful of 
mischief as a hive is of bees. 
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Even in the ten minutes spent in 
waiting the return of the cart he 
developed it in pursuing his com- 
panion, with the malicious intent 
of hurling at his head a star-fish 
abstracted from some adjacent 
pool. I succeeded in capturing 
him, and in due time we were 
carted off to the sailing-vessel. 
Then my troubles began in real 
earnest. The afternoon was all 
that could be desired : the sky 
was a perfect blue, not a cloud 
visible anywhere ; the atmosphere 
was crisp and clear, the sun was 
bright, and we scudded along be- 
fore a fresh east wind. If only 
Maude had been there it would 
have been perfect, I thought. But 
the heavy responsibility involved 
in having on board such a valuable 
piece of goods as our solo treble 
singer, to say nothing of the charge 
of the other eleven troublesome 
choristers, was quite another 
thing. 

The small cutter was crammed 
with trippers, as Mrs. Malony 
had foretold, and standing room 
was all that could be obtained. 
But even if there had been a seat 
for me I should not have occupied 
it long. A man on board was 
driving a flourishing trade in 
apples and gooseberries ; and with 
a sense of relief I watched Salter 
produce his pennies and fill his 
pockets with a store of fruit. 
This surely must keep him quiet 
for a little while. Vain hope! 
My attention had been attracted 
by an organ-grinder, who was 
grinding away some popular airs 
at the stern of the boat, with 
a large group of bystanders col- 
lected round him, among whom 
were several of the choristers, 
when I chanced to hear a familiar 
voice sing out, ‘ There’s a sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft.’ 
There was no mistaking it. 
Imagine my horror when I saw 
our treble soloist perched at the 
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top of the main-mast, deliberately 
throwing down his gooseberry- 
skins on deck! How he managed 
to get there must ever remain a 
mystery. What would be the 
anguish of Triggs if he were to 
see him now? What if the child 
should turn giddy and lose his 
balance? Where would St. 
Simon’s choir be then? Com- 
paratively speaking the mast was 
of no great height ; but if it did 
not actually kill him, a fall to the 
bottom of the boat would maim 
the boy for life. The organ-man 
ceased grinding, and he and a 
little crowd of people collected at 
the foot of the mast, prepared to 
behold a tragedy. I tried to 
command my voice so as not to 


startle Salter, and quietly asked * 


him if he thonght he could 
manage to get down. Unheeding 
the question he gave me a wink, 


made up of comicality and impu- - 


dence, and called out in the cool- 
est way possible, ‘O my eye! 
What a pretty rose! Did Maude 
give it you? 

A titter ran round the by- 
standers, and there was a mur- 
mur of ‘ His sweetheart !’ as every 
eye turned to look at the offend- 
ing crimson rosebud in my coat. 
I had picked it that morning out 
of my own (or rather my land- 
lady’s) garden, I believe with some 
vague hope of being able to pre- 
sent it to Maude later on in the 
day. But, O young curates, be 
warned by my miserable experi- 
ence, and never, under any cir- 
cumstances, go to a choir-treat 
with a flower in your button-hole. 
What would this enfant terrible 
say next? By what inspiration 
(surely direct from Dante’s In- 
ferno) had my tormentor guessed 
at the truth? I felt my cheeks 
redden, I fear as much with anger 
as with self-consciousness. For 
with infinite pleasure I could 
have thrashed the wretched Salter 


within an inch of his life, and 
reserved a few lashes for Triggs, 
for spoiling my holiday in this 
way. And then, too, the sacrilege 
ofnaming Maude in that company ! 
* Maude,’ a name to me so sacred 
that I invariably winced when 
Triggs casually mentioned Maude 
Malony just as if she were any 
ordinary girl, instead of the 
divinity I thought her! And 
there stood the choristers eagerly 
drinking it all in, and positively 
exulting in the poor curate’s dis- 
comfiture. Buta display of anger 
would be inconsistent with my 
clerical profession. The blood of 
all the Englishmen, Normans, 
Saxons, Celts, and Romans (if my 
ancestry extended so far) came to 
my assistance, and I gasped out 
with dignity, even if my voice 
were a little shaky, ‘Salter, [ 
order you to come down instantly ! 
If you cannot get down yourself, 
I will send some one up to fetch 
you.’ And I turned to one of the 
sailors who stood gaping at my 
side. 

But with an agility I had no 
notion he possessed, Salter clam- 
bered down again, and as he 
touched the bottom of the boat I 
once more breathed freely. Pun- 
ishment at that moment was out 
of the question, and this the young 
rascal knew very well. All I 
could do was to increase my 
watchfulness over my state prison- 
er, and seo that he did not repeat 
the experiment. 

Troubles trod on one another’s 
heels that afternoon. We were 
now fairly out of the shelter of 
the land, the east wind was very 
strong, and the boat tossed about 
accordingly. The consequences 
on board were what might natur- 
ally be expected. One by one of 
the St. Simon’s choir succumbed. 
The poor little fellows held out 
stoutly as long as they could, 
but seven of their numb had to 
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give in at last. I was malicious 
enough to have rejoiced if Salter 
had been amongst them, as it 
might have sobered him for the 
time. But the mainstay of St. 
Simon's choir was impervious to 
the effect of wind and wave. He 
only grew yet more troublesome, 
if that were possible. He jeered 
at his miserable comrades and 
furtively abstracted the contents 
of their pockets—if they proved 
to be edible, devouring them him- 
self—the owners being far too 
wretched to make any resistance. 
If I tried to divert their minds by 
telling them amusing little stories, 
Salter mocked me, and when I 
threatened punishment defied me 
to my face. It would be difficult 
to say what mischief he did not 
attempt. He teased the little 
children in the boat most unmer- 
cifully, and pulled faces at their 
parents when they remonstrated. 
He quarrelled with the rest of the 
choristers, he got into every one’s 
way, and made my life miserable 
by hanging over the sides of the 
vessel, keeping me in a perpetual 
fever lest I should see him the 
next moment struggling in the 
water. 

Was there ever, since time be- 
gan, so long an hour as that hour's 
sail? I began to wonder if time 
had not stopped in order to 
lengthen out my term of torture. 
Who can describe my joy as we 
once more neared Stanton, and 
figures were discernible on the 
cliffs and shore? Could one of 
them be Maude? There would 
still be time to meet the party, 
and, if the boys did not pursue 
me, to get a stroll and chat with 
pretty Maude. And that would 
be a recompense for all I had 
endured that afternoon. But I 
had not done with my persecutor 
yet. The tide was still low, and 
as the vessel dropped her anchor 
the carts were ready to take us 
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through the shallow water to the 
shore. With some squeezing I 
contrived to pack all my party 
into one cart, but the perverse 
Salter made the close quarters a 
plea for cuffing his next neigh- 
bour. The youngster naturally 
resented it, and a scuffle ensued. 
Salter was seated at the edge of 
the cart, and before I could raise 
a finger to stop him there was a 
splash, and I saw my bugbear in 
the water. Whether it were 
merely accident or the result of 
malice prepense I had rather not 
be called upon to determine. But 
I strongly suspect the latter. 
This was the finishing stroke. I 
clearly foresaw the gallows for 
the boy if he should survive the 
waves. 

Hideous visions of pleurisy, 
bronchitis, inflammation of the 
lungs, and a host of other ills 
likely to accrue to the little singer 
from a prolonged immersion flitted 
before me as I jumped in after him. 
How should I ever face theenraged 
Triggs if I returned without my 
charge, or with only his lifeless 
remains? What would St. Simon’s 
choir be, robbed of its mainstay ? 
I made a desperate clutch at the 
boy’s collar ; but he determinedly 
eluded my grasp, and began to 
fight his way through the water, 
which was almost up to his neck. 
I struggled after him, expecting 
momentarily to see him carried off 
his feet by the force of the waves. 
The cart, meanwhile, had stopped, 
the inmates eagerly watching this 
novel mode of human duck-hunt- 
ing. Some cheered the parson and 
some the boy, and all evidently 
keenly relished the, to me, shame- 
ful and disgraceful spectacle. 
After this St. Simon’s choir would 
be more notorious than ever, and 
its discipline would be held up in 
derision for years to come, for the 
affair would be ‘nuts and apples’ 
to all the provincial papers. — 
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As we got into shallower water 
length of arm and leg told. The 
race became uneven, and I at 
Jast bore down upon the unwilling 
victim amid the triumphant shouts 
of the crowd assembled upon the 
pier. They appeared to view the 
whole scene as part of the pro- 
gramme of the day's entertain- 
ment. Drenched with salt-water 
and mortification, I dragged the 
luckless Salter, dripping, strug- 
gling, and resisting to the last, 
over the wet sands to the hotel, 
where we had dined in the morn- 
ing. There I consigned my cap- 
tive to the tender mercies of 
Messrs. Spinks and Pulling, and 
withdrew myself into the shelter 
and retirement of blankets, whilst 
my clothes (alas for my Sunday 
best, put on for this auspicious 
occasion !) were carried down to 
be dried in some subterranean 
region. No strolling with Maude 
now, thanks to the audacious 
chorister ! 

In my mummied state I was 
presently visited by the remorse- 
ful Triggs, full of consternation 
and concern, as well he might be. 
But don’t mistake me. It was 
not for me, his ill-used fellow- 
curate, but all for the worthless 
Salter. He regretted ever having 
consigned him to my charge, as 
I had fulfilled it so unfaithfully 
in bringing him back in the con- 
dition in which he had just found 
him. This was adding insult to 
injury. Even a worm will turn 
when it is trodden on. And I 
was not a worm. 

‘Triggs! 1 exclaimed indig- 
nantly, ‘how can you, a man and 
a clergyman, stand there and 
address me in this manner? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ 

Show me the man who would 
not have been wrathful under 
similar provocation. To quote an 
old parishioner, I ‘ then and there 
up and told him,’ in plain un- 
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equivocal language, what had 
really occurred during the excur- 
sion on the water. But as I 
waxed warm in my own defence, 
my sense of the ludicrous sudden- 
ly overpowered my sense of the 
indignities that had been heaped 
upon me, and I burst into 
uncontrollable fits of laughter. 
Triggs, of course, joined in, and 
we roared till our sides ached. 

After that little episode tea and 
the indispensable shrimps soon 
followed. But the dread of fur- 
ther persecutions from the relent- 
less choristers kept me away from 
Maude, and sent an unwilling 
blush to my cheeks every time she 
addressed me, which fact I have 
no doubt was treasured up and 
made the most of afterwards by 
those little sinners. 

Tea being ended, there was 
still a short time to spare. The 
choir dispersed for the last stroll 
on the cliffs or the pier, Salter 
being given over into the custody 
of Messrs. Spinks and Pulling, 
who promised to answer for his 
safety. The pier had no attrac- 
tions for me, so I followed Maude 
Malony into one of the sitting- 
rooms overlooking the sea. There 
was a chair temptingly placed in 
the balcony. She took it, and I 
stood beside her, leaning against 
the balustrading, out of sight of 
all the obnoxious choristers, with 
their long ears and still longer 
eyes. This was the moment I 
had been longing forall day. In 
the bliss of finding my desire 
gratified I forgot all the woes and 
sorrows of the afternoon, and en- 
joyed to the full the exquisite 
delight of having undisturbed 
possession of Maude Malony. 
How musical her laugh was, how 
silvery her voice, how pretty every 
movement of her head, how gaily 
she chatted about her own after- 
noon adventures, and how sweetly 
she sympathised in all that I had 
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endured! The moments sped like 
lightning ; a soft evening glow be- 
gan to creep over the sea and sky. 
But I wanted something more 
than sympathy from Maude, and 
what time could be more propi- 
tious for telling her so? The 
sentence in which I was to offer 
her a lifelong devotion was trem- 
bling unuttered upon my lips, my 
arm was already within an inch 
of her slender waist, when we 
were rudely interrupted by the 
irrepressible Triggs coming up 
with the information that it was 
time to start. 

‘Triggs,’ I said, in a sudden 
rush of generous feeling quite 
touching in its self denial (for 
Maude had accepted the withered 
rose in a way which led me to 
believe that she would accept the 
giver later on), ‘if you like I will 
travel back with the choir, and 
you can go with Mrs. Malony’s 
party.’ 

Triggs said it was of no con- 
sequence, but he was rather tired, 
and it certainly would be far 
pleasanter to go in state with the 
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Vicar’s wife, and—well, I ought 
to take my turn with the choir: 
it would look better. 

It is to be hoped that virtue 
was its own reward. It certainly 
got none from the unappreciative 


Triggs ! 


We have a pretty little vicarage 
of our own now, Maude and I, 
and two golden headed little ones 
to share it with uz, and a happier 
home it would be impossible to 
find in the whole British Empire, 
Colonies included. But when- 
ever my wife proposes to take our 
choir for a day’s excursion to the 
seaside, which she does sometimes 
in playful spite, I say, ‘ No, dar- 
ling, anywhere else in the universe, 
but don’t ask me to take them to 
the sea. It may be a holiday 
to them, but it will be something 
very different to me.’ But as she 
smiles fondly on me and lifts up 
her coral lips for a kiss, I think 
that that day’s adventure at the 
sea did not turn out so badly for 
me after all. 

EVELYN. 





IN THE DOLMEN COUNTRY. 


————_ 


I commence these notes at Port 
Novalo, where I and my travelling 
companion are windbound. I may 
remind my readers that the inland 
sea of Morbihan in the south of 
Brittany is connected with the 
great Bay of Biscay by a narrow 
channel ; on the east side of the 
channel stands this little port, 
while on the west side is the 
village of Locmariaker. The sail 
across is an affair of some twenty 
minutes under favourable condi- 
tions; but to-day there is half a 
gale from the south-east; great 
waves are rolling in from the 
sea, their tops snow-capped ; and 
they, combined with the strong 
and dangerous currents running 
in the channel, forbid the passage. 
So we are stranded at the ‘ Descente 
des Voyageurs,’ and must perforce 
suspend our walking tour. 

There are worse places to be 
stranded at than Port Novalo. 
The air is delicious, and if the 
inn is primitive, still the hostess 
and her merry, gipsy-looking 
daughter are all attention. The 
windows of the little parlour cer- 
tainly rattle unceasingly with the 
wind, yet the bedroom adjoining 
it isclean and comfortable. Then 
there is a splendid view round by 
the headland where the lighthouse 
stands, though the wind resents 
your intrusion, and makes vigor- 
ous and sometimes successful 
efforts to drive you back; and 
when you get to the extreme 
point, and stand, amid the honey- 
combed rocks, surveying the chan- 
nel, and feel the spray of the 
waves as they tumble in from 
seaward, you have such an appe- 


tite blown into you that the home- 
ly Breton fare becomes far more 
tempting to you than either your 
London chop or the unnumbered 
courses of the Paris restaurant. 
Then the little sheltered port 
in front of my window is not 
without its interest. There ride 
at anchor half a dozen coasting 
vessels which have sought refuge, 
and another is just coming in, 
happy to escape from the rough 


_sea outside with the loss of her 


foremast. The sailing-boats used 
for the traffic between here and 
Locmariaker lie further in; and 
three dismantled hulks cast up 


‘on the shore, and undergoing the 


process of conversion into fire- 
wood, complete the picture with 
the ‘last sad scene of all’ of the 
ship's life. Though the business 
of the sea is suspended, the in- 
habitants of Novalo are not idle ; 
for has not the travelling steam- 
thresher come round in due course 
from Nantes, and is not the Pére 
Bonhomme having his corn thresh- 
ed, at which operation of course 
every one wust assist? There 
they are on the quay, half a hun- 
dred men and women, lads and 
lasses ; a dozen feeding the little 
machine, twenty raking away the 
straw, half a dozen disposing of 
the grain, and the rest advising. 
The inhabitants who are past 
work stand by, sheltered under a 
convenient lee, and chronicle pro- 
gress; and those who are too 
young to work watch, fascinated, 
the whirring wheels. The smartly 
dressed coastguard, telescope in 
rest, paces his little garden at the 
point above, and adds to the 
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scene the inevitable uniform with- 
out which no gathering of French 
people would feel itself complete. 
As pleasant a route as any to 
the dolmen country is by St. 
Malo and Vannes. The South- 
Western Company brought us 
cheaply and expeditiously to St. 
Malo. The approach to it on a 
clear day affords a fine view. 
Grim rocks stud the narrow chan- 
nel, and furnish witness to the 
skill of Hervé Riel, as sung by 
Mr. Browning. St. Malo is quaint 
to see. Some African tribes, we 
are told, tie a tight cord round 
their children’s heads, so that the 
skull, instead of expanding side- 
ways proportionally with the 
growth, runs all into upper works. 
St. Malo has been in the same 
predicament. Its high wall of 
defence has prevented the lateral 
expansion of the houses, which 
have consequently been obliged 
to run upwards, so that they now 
climb to a dizzy height above the 
narrow streets. A stroll through 
it well repays you. ‘The primitive 
method of pouring waste water 
into small sinks fastened outside 
each floor of the houses may also 
be noticed (from a distance). 
There are splendid sands, and 
capital bathing in the friendly 
French fashion, now creeping to 
our own shores. Finally there is 
a casino there, which will proba- 
bly have closed the day before 
you arrive, and also a theatre, 
which will most likely be about 
to open the day after you leave. 
But I must push forward. The 
run across to the bathing station 
of Dinard is not for us now, nor 
the steamboat trip up the pleasant 
river Rance to Dinan, the English 
colony. The train waits, and at 
a speed of fifteen miles an hour— 
but then an accident is of the 
rarest possible occurrence—we are 
carried away to Vannes. No dull 
journey, either. For scenery, we 
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run through the backbone of the 
peninsula, the Menez Arrez, and 
get peeps here and there not un- 
worthy of Derbyshire ; and if the 
country happens to be flat, there 
is plenty of life in our third-class 
carriage, for the soldiers are out 
all over the district for their 
twenty-eightdays’drillandautumn 
manceuvres. They rush in and ovt 
of the train pell-mell, ¢onjours gais, 
with a babel of tongues, French, 
patois, and also the pure Breton, 
a succession of practical jokes on 
each other, and apn inexhaustible 
amiability in informing the stran- 
ger. When their feelings get too 
many for them, as they do periodi- 
cally, out they burst into songs, 
one favourite being a parody on 
the ‘* Marseillaise,’ which depicts 
the ardour which inspires the 
bold warrior when he lays down 
his arms and retires to his own 
fireside. 

At Vannes, where the Celtic 
relics in the museum should be 
seen, we commenced the walk 
along the peninsula of Rhuys, the 
south-east side of the sea of Mor- 
bihan, which has brought us to 
Novalo, some twenty odd miles, 
The walk does not offer extra- 
ordinary attractions, though the 
scenery is pleasing, especially as 
you approach the end of the jour- 
ney, and obtain glimpses of that 
sea and its numerous islands. A 
number of little villages are passed 
through before reaching Sarzeau, 
a fair day’s walk from Vannes, 
where a bed can be obtained. 
Near that place you will see one 
of the peculiar industries of the 
district, the salines, or salt-pans, 
shallow beds each an acre or so 
in extent, into which the sea- 
water is allowed to run to a cer- 
tain depth. The heat of the sun 
in hot seasons is sufficient to 
evaporate the water, and the de- 
posited salt is then collected. For 
the last few years, however, the 
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salines have been unproductive 
on account of the short summers, 
If you desire to see a splendid 
ruined castle of the thirteenth 
century in a most picturesque 
situation, by all means make a 
detour to Sucinio, near Sarzeau, 
and you will be well rewarded. 
The view from the top is magni- 
ticent, and there is a Blondin-like 
walk to be had on the crazy 
battlements which ought to be a 
special attraction to the sensation- 
loving Englishman. 

From Sarzeau it is a short 
morning’s walk here to Port No- 
valo, and the view of the high 
tumulus, the Butte de Tumiac, 
close by which you will pass, will 
give you a foretaste of the arche- 
ologic joys to come. But though 


it is stated in the guide-books 


that the stone chamber it con- 
tains can be inspected, this is no 
longer the case, the entrance hav- 
ing fallen in. 

We have passed a fairly com- 
fortable night, with the rushing 
of the wind and the rattle of the 
window-panes for a cradle-song, 
and find a fine fresh morning, a 
pleasant breeze, and a smoother 
sea. Here is our master boatman 
with lis assistant, come to arrange 
for the crossing, and 1 must sus- 
pend my writing. He is in high 
good-humour, for he has gathered 
thirteen francs’ worth of kelp al- 
ready before breakfast. 

I resume these notes at Carnac, 
ten miles tu the west of Port No- 
valo, under the hospitable roof of 
Madame Lautram. Her comfort- 
able hotel, where the blaze from 
an old-fashioned hearth greets 
your entrance, looks out upon the 
little ‘place,’ or square, with its 
quaint church built of blocks of 
stone ‘conveyed’ from the neigh- 
bouring Celtic monuments. Its 
entrance-porch, surmounted by an 
imitation in stone of a regal crown, 
would puzzle a modern ecclesias- 


tical restorer to reproduce, Car- 
nac is a fine healthy place, within 
a quarter of an hour’s walk of the 
eea and good bathing; but the 
great feature of Carnac is that it 
is the centre of a wide district 
covered with memorials of Drui- 
dic times, and gives its name to 
the greatest Celtic monument in 
the world. 

After the stormy night at 
Port Novalo which I have men- 
tioned, we intrusted ourselves to 
the care of the old salts and set 
sail for Gaf’r Innis, an island in 
the sea of Morbihan, where is to 
be seen one of the great curiosities 
of this curious land. The sail 
was pleasant, though the breeze 
was still stiff, and the swiftness 
of the currents made careful going 
necessary. The salts had plenty 
to say for themselves; had, in 
younger days, crossed the seas 
over, and sailed the wide ocean 


‘in almost every part; but now 


have found a comparative retire- 
ment in the local traffic, in oyster- 
growing, fishing, and the gather- 
ing ofkelp. ‘They knew the Eng- 
lish ports well, and it was to their 
acquaintance with the English 
money that we had been indebted 
for getting changed a sovereign— 
a coin new to the untravelled host 
of the littleinn. Atter a consider- 
able amount of tacking, and a 
little wetting, we landed at the 
island, a small one with a couple 
of farmhouses on it. At one end 
is a natural elevation, and this has 
been added to by a tumulus of the 
kind called ‘ galgal,’ being an im- 
mense heap of rough stones with- 
out any admixture ofearth. Pro- 
vided with a light, the guide led 
us down a declivity which has 
been excavated, running towards 
the heart of the tumulus, and so 
we entered the wonderful stone 
chamber which it contains. It 
is some fifty feet long, six and a 
half feet wide at the entrance, 
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and eight and a half feet at the 
further end or inner chamber, 
and from four and a half to five 
feet high. Its sides are formed 
of solid blocks of stone roughly 
squared, each the height of the 
chamber, and two or three feet in 
width, while the roof consists of 
immense flat stones extending 
without support from side to side. 
The structure of the chamber so 
far follows that of the ordinary 
allée couverte, the name given by 
French archeologists to chambers 
of which the stones have some 
pretensions to squaring, and are 
placed flush with one another; 
whereas in the ordinary ‘dolmen’ 
the construction is similar in plan, 
though much ruder in execution. 
But the remarkable feature of 
Gaf’r Innis is that every stone is 
sculptured. The figures drawn 
upon them have always been, and 
no doubt always will be, a puzzle 
to the antiquary. To the lay eye 
they consist of straight, circular, 
and serpentine lines, covering the 
whole face of the stones. It is 
said that somewhat similar carv- 
ings are to be found in some of 
the monuments of New Zealand. 
The curious similarity between 
the flint axes and weapons found 
in connection with Druidical 
monuments, and the implements 
at present in use among the abo- 
riginal Australians and New Zea- 
landers, has been noted, and these 
carvings may possibly form another 
link, connecting the two stages of 
civilisation. 

In addition to the sculptured 
lines, there is a distinct, though 
rude, alto-relief of a serpent, and 
alsoa large one in the roof ofan axe. 
Besides, an excavation has been 
made in the side of one of the 
stones, so cut as to leave two 
cross-pieces of stone standing, two 
stanchions, in fact, to which, tra- 
dition says, were attached the vic- 
tims who were brought to the 
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chamber for sacrifice. The tra- 
dition may be taken cum grano ; 
but the use as sepulchres of the 
allées couvertes and the dolmens 
is now an accepted fact with the 
antiquary. 

Such is the curious monument 
of Gaf’r Innis, and one may be 
well impressed by imagining the 
probable transactions at the spot : 
the lonely island, the dangerous 
passage thither, and the solemn 
errand of the attendant mourners, 
whose buried incense-cups and 
fuod-vessels afford faint glimpses 
of their mysterious faith. 

A pleasant half hour’s sail 
brought us to Locmariaker, and 
here we found ourselves on a spot 
which shares, with Carnac, the 
wealth of Celtic remains. The 
monuments of the district may be 
roughly divided into three classes : 
(1) rows of single upright stones, 
locally called ‘alignements;’ (2) 
covered stone chambers, either of 
rude construction (dolmens), or of 
a more advanced stage (allées cou- 
vertes) ; (3) menhira, or monoliths, 
single upright stones. Many, if 
not all, of the stone chambers 
have been originally covered by 
heaps of rough stones (the galgal), 
or heaps of stone and earth (the 
tumulus), though in many cases 
the superincumbent heap has dis- 
appeared. Locmariaker 
fine specimens of the two latter 
classes. The little village is built 
in the centre of a whole cluster of 
these monuments. Of the stone 
chambers the largest is the Pierres 
Plattes, on the sea-shore, about 
half a mile away; but the most 
curious is that known as the Grotte 
des Fées, and also as the Lutte 
de César, an allée couverte sur- 
mounted by a galgal. On two 
of the stones in this chamber 
there are carvings, equally mys- 
terious with those of Gat’r Innis, 
and with the additional peculiarity 
that the figures are black, thus 
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standing out in relief from the 
gray stone. It is difficult to say 
how they have been produced. At 
a little distance they appear as if 
inlaid, though on examination 
they rather give the impossible 
idea of having been painted. 
While looking at these stones I 
was strongly reminded of Poe’s 
strange story of Arthur Gordon 
Pym, and theisland in the Southern 
Ocean on which he was cast away, 
where artificial clefts had been cut 
intherocks. The mysterious figures 
which these clefts formed when 
mapped out on paper, and which 
Poe, if I remember rightly, con- 
nected with New Zealand tribes, 
may, with a little aid from the 
fancy, find their reproduction in 
the Grotte des Fées. 

Not far off is an enormous 
menhir. This giant, now pros- 
trate and broken into three pieces 
by lightning, has been no less 
than twenty yards high, and of 
250 tons’ weigat. The engineer- 
ing skill required for the transport 
and erection of such a mass cer- 
tainly betokens no mean stage of 

As in the neighbour- 
hood of Stonehenge, where Roman 
remains lie side by side with Cel- 
tic, so at Locmariaker is a Roman 
cursus, now enclosing the cemetery 
of the commune. 

The walk from that place to 
Carnac, some eight miles, lies 
through a district abounding in 
dolmens and menhirs. The anti- 
quary no doubt would feel it to 
be an insult to himself, and a 
slight to science, were he to leave 
one of them unvisited ; but the 
ordinary tourist is fain to be con- 
tent with inspecting the more 
striking of them. I venture on 
one hint to the latter. When I 
visited Stonehenge I must con- 
fess my first impression was, 
‘Well, this is not'so very much 
to make such a fuss about ;’ but 
I found that in sitting down 
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quietly by the place, the wonder 
of the whole thing grew on me 
more and more, till I hardly 
knew how to leave it. This is 
the fashion in which Celtic monu- 
ments must be treated. Do not 
rin up to one and then run away 
again. Sit down a while and 
raminate upon it, take a whiff by 
it if you are a smoker, and you 
will then acquire a due sense of 
its dignity and a lasting impres- 
sion of its appearance. 

And now we approach Carnac 
and its wonderful alignements. 
The sepulchral use of the stone 
chambers is certain; but what 
religious significance rows of up- 
right stones may have had for 
their erectors it is difficult to 
guess. At Carnac there have 
been originally some eleven paral- 
lel rows ofupright stones, in length 
nearly three miles. Time and ruth- 
less housebuilders have made great 
gaps in the long lines; but the 
original design is easily traceable 
among the 1800 stones still re- 
maining. ‘Towards the east end 
of the alignements the stones run 
higher, almost rivalling the stones 
of Stonehenge, though none of 
them bear the marks of workman- 
ship, the squaring and the mor- 
tice and tennon, seen at the latter 
place. The alignements stand on 
a plain, haunted, say the peasants, 
by mysterious little beings called 
Korigans, who seize the belated 
passer-by, and draw him into 
their diabolic dance-circle, whence 
he escapes not alive This plain 
is commanded by Mont St. 
Michel, to the top of which hill 
have been added an enormous 
tumulus, and recently a chapel. 
From the summit avery fair view 
is obtaived of the alignements ; 
which, however, requires supple- 
menting by a walk among the 
stones themselves. 

Close to Mont St. Miche] aro 
the remains of a Roman villa, un- 
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earthed a few years ago by Mr. 
John Miln, which are well worth 
a visit, though be sure to obtain 
the permission of the owner of 
the ground before trespassing 
there, or you will be liable to be 
misunderstood as having larcenous 
views on the crops. The Breton 
farmer is quite a stranger to the 
artistic yearnings which carry a 
man successfully over a muddy 
field to look at ‘a heap of rub- 
bish ; and, moreover, a trespass is 
the greatest misdemeanour known 
to the Breton mind. 

That indefatigable antiquary, 
the late Mr. Miln, as is well known, 
made a special study of the dol- 
men country, and he spared 
neither pains nor expense to clear 
up its mysteries. Long experience 
of him had taught the peasants 
that his object was neither ghost- 
raising, gold-seeking, nor politi- 
cal spying, and he had quite won 
their confidence. His researches 
there brought to light a host of 
interesting relics of the Druidical 
age ; and in the private museum 
made by him at Carnac—I beg to 
express my obligations for permis- 
sion to inspect it—are fine, and in 
many cases unique, specimens of 
the implements, utensils, and or- 
naments found in tumulus and 
dolmen. 

Many of the Celtic monuments 
are still riddles to the archzolo- 
gist ; but doubt only comes with 
knowledge, and the Breton mind 
has no difficulty in accounting for 
these phenomena. To it the 
stones of Carnac are an army of 
Romans who were pursuing St. 
Cornelius and his Christian con- 
verts, and who were turned to 
stone by a wave of the saint's 
hand. The dolmens are grottoes 
built by the fairies in the most 
natural manner, and so forth. In 
their simplicity, superstitions of 
all kinds have found an abiding 
resting-place, from the Bugal-Noz, 


who seizes and devours the shep- 
herd, to the ghostly washerwomen, 
who wash grave-clothes by night 
in the village pond. 

A week’s stay at Carnac would 
not be more than sufficient to ex- 
haust the curiosities of the dis- 
trict. Some miles to the north, 
at Erdeven, is a repetition on a 
smaller scale of the lines of Car- 
nac, and dolmens and menhirs 
are scattered over the face of the 
country in rich profusion. 

I close these notes at St. Malo. 
Leaving Carnac with reluctance, 
we weut to Lorient. The great 
dockyard here is well worth a 
visit, which is freely allowed; and 
the town is a centre from which 
many pleasant excursions can be 
made. From Lorient we had a 
pleasant walking tour across coun- 
try to this place, passing through 
the Menez Arrez, and taking the 
old stronghold of Moncontour in 
the way. The scenery amongst 
the hills is very fine, and the trip 
thoroughly enjoyable. Every- 
where in France the roads are 
good and straight—almost too 
straight for the modern Syntax 
in search of the picturesque. ‘To 
the well-to-do farmer in his awn- 
ing-covered spring-cart, to the 
driver of the old-fashioned dili- 
gence, and to the carter with his 
single yoke of oxen and V-shaped 
creaking wain, the straightness 
and smoothness are all that can be 
desired ; but the English pedes- 
trian misses the gentle curves and 
windings of his own roads. Still, 
in Brittany, our institution, the 
country lane, finds its representa- 
tive here and there in the out-of- 
the-way districts, and our familiar 
tree-studded hedgerows are by no 
means wanting. 

The walk across country is very 
interesting from the glimpses it 
affords of primitive Brittany. The 
costumes of the peasants are 
quaint, though a little behind in 
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brilliancy the coloured photo- 
graphs and engravings of them 
purchasable in the towns. The 
men look like overgrown boys, 
with their short waistcoats and 
shorter jackets, ornamented with 
numerous rows of pearl buttons. 
The cloth trousers are full, ‘and 
the universal sabots complete one 
end of the costume. At the other 
end is a wide-brimmed low felt 
or straw hat, on which it is indis- 
pensable to wear black-velvet 
trimming, with two long black- 
velvet tails hanging behind. 
Leather boots are kept for Sun- 
days and fétes ; and the smartness 
on those occasions appears to run 
mostly into the waistcoat, the 
coloured braiding on which is al- 
most Eastern in its gorgeousness. 
The skirts of the women’s dresses 
are gathered into a broad band at 
the waist, a kerchief or shawl 
being worn over the shoulders. 
The hair is plaited into a broad 
band, which is doubled on itself ; 
and the muslin cap has two long 
lappets or ears, which are folded 
back on the head, forming large 
loops. 

As for the peasants themselves, 
the majority of whom farm their 
own small domains, they bear a 
toil-worn stamp very markedly, 
especially the women. The bare- 
legged women and girls seem to 
take their share, or rather more 
than their share, in the hardest 
field-labour ; and their lot is very 
far removed from what an Eng- 


lish eye would like to see. Many 
features of the country life remind 
one of Ireland; but the ingrained 
idea of the French peasant to put 
by francs seems to carry them 
bravely through the sternest cir- 
cumstances. Still, with all their 
moiling, they must be very poor. 
The houses in the out-of-the-way 
villages are little better than 
hovels, in which the cows fre- 
quently get the lion’s share of the 
accommodation, with floors of 
beaten earth, and old open hearths, 
picturesque, perhaps, but very 
smoky. The one article of furni- 
ture in which luxury is displayed 
is the bedstead, which is generally 
a piece of ornamental woodwork, 
reaching from floor to ceiling, 
with the bed five feet from the 
floor, enclosed by curtains or 
sliding shutters. As the family 
grows richer, a substantial ward- 
robe cupboard is added, to match 
the bed. 

I must add that the tourist who 
goes the right way to work will 
find his trip not only very inter- 
esting, but very cheap—much 
cheaper (fares out and home reck- 
oned in) than any tour he can take 
in Great Britain. It will be some- 
thing also for him to be able to 
say that he has skirted a wood— 
as he can near Moncortour— 
where actual real live wolves 
prowl at large, and compel the 
neighbouring farmers to keep 
careful watch at night over their 
crops. 








GO AWAY! 
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Wirs a bumpy swish and a curdled roar, 
Sweet Mary’s churn goes drumming ; 

Young Reuben leans on the low half-door, 

- And hopes that the butter’s coming ; 

Then sighs and sighs, and drops his eyes— 
What words can his feelings utter ? 

‘ O, drop me down in the churn,’ he cries, 
‘ And make me into butter !’ 

She rests her hands, and gazing stands 
At sound of his words’ vagary ; 

Then plies the staff with a lightsome laugh, 
*O, go away | says Mary. 


If a maiden’s word means aught, they say, 
The opposite sense is in it ; 

So Reuben finds in her ‘Go away !’ 
A ‘just come in a minute.’ 

‘I hope,’ says he, ‘ I may make so free,’ 
With a grin and a nervous stutter ; 


‘ My answer should be to your ears,’ says she, 
‘ If I could but leave the butter.’ 

His arm on the shelf that holds the delf, 
He looks across the dairy ; 

‘Shall I go to her side? Shall I dare her pride ? 
*O, go away !’ says Mary. 


He takes the hint, and he takes a kiss, 
With fears and inward quaking ; 

She does not take what he takes amiss, 
Nor seem in an awful taking. 

Sweet kisses he takes so loud and fast 
That he takes her breath completely ; 

He takes her tight in his arms at last, 
And still she takes it sweetly ! 

The heart of the boy is wild with joy ; 
He has won her—his bird, his fairy ; 

‘T'll go outright for the ring to-night!’ 
*O, go away | says Mary. 

FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
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A TIGRESS IN AN ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


I First met Mr. Jorrocks one 
evening, as I was taking a stroll 
across the fields, and found him 
leaning upon a stile in a contem- 
plative manner, taking in the 
beauty ofthe surrounding prospect. 
He was dressed in velveteens, 
smoking a cigar; and although 
his attitude was meditative, there 
was a suppleness in his figure and 
an alertness in his eye that at- 
tracted my attention. I said that 
he looked meditative, but at the 
same time I noticed that a deadly 
pallor overspread his countenance, 
and that his hand was pressed 
somewhat vehemently aguinst his 
chest. 

I was a medical student. The 
reader will suppose that, like the 
immortal Mr. Sawyer, I should 
immediately express a desire to 
bleed him. But Mr. Bob Sawyer 
and Mr. Benjamin Allen belonged 
to the old school of medicine, and 
I belonged to the new. The age of 
oysters and beer has become palzo- 
licie to the modern sawbones. 
Indeed, I was one of the newest of 
the new school. I had nearly 
drowned my intelligence in the 
quantities of books which I had 
had to cram for examinations. 
But I had done well. I had ob- 
tained prizes, got ascholarship, had 
been made house-surgeon of my 
hospital. I loved my profession, 
and hadsome well-grounded reason 
to believe that my profession would 
give me something to live on. I 
had been ordered a three months’ 


furlough to recruit my health, and 
I had come down to Westerham, 
partly for the fine country air, 
which always did me good, and 


partly on account of my cousin 
Lettice, whose parents, I am afraid, 
did not appreciate my worth, and 
it was very problematical whether 
cousin Lettice did. 

‘I am afraid, sir, that you are 
a little ill, I said to the man lean- 
ing on the stile. 

‘I was so a few minutes ago, 
but Iam all right now,’ giving me 
a keen scrutinising look. ‘ But 
how could you tell that I was 
poorly ? 

* ‘Tama medical man,’ I replied, 

‘and I knew at once that you 
were feeling uncomfortable in the 
region of the heart. A short 
spasm, I suspect.’ 

‘You are quite right, sir. It 
has gone as suddenly as it came, 
and now I feel perfectly well.’ 

‘What you suffer from,’ I re- 
joined, ‘is either a very light or it 
may be a very serious matter. I 
suppose you carry something about 
with you to relieve you in case of 
necessity ? 

‘No, I don’t. 
carry ? 

‘ A little sedative medicine or a 
little brandy.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. That is very 
easy to do, and I will do it.’ 

‘You must also be very careful 
how you live. May I ask what 
is your business? There may be 
some predisposing cause to these 
attacks.’ 

He had now left the stile, and 
was walking by my side along the 
meadow-path. He looked at me 
a little curiously, and said, 

‘My business is rather in the 
Barnum line. I am a showman.’ 

* And what do you show? 


What ought I to 
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‘ A little of all sorts in my time: 
giants and dwarfs, learned pigs, 
lions, and tigers.’ 

* What do you do in the way of 
giants ? 

‘I was walking one evening 
along the fields, as might be now, 
all by myself, and I came up to a 
young man working at field labour, 
the tallest fellow I had ever seen 
in all my life. I saw in a glance 
that he was just the man for a 
show. I had a talk with him, 
and he asked for a glass of beer. 
“Come with me, my fine fellow,” 
I said, “and you shall have beer 
and stout and champagne—any- 
thing you like.” He came with 
me, and he took wonderful, did 
that young man whom I picked 
up in the fields.’ 

‘ And what became of him ? 

‘ Well, sir, I gave him all the 
liquors I promised him. He 
would have them, and he drank 
himself to death.’ 

‘That was a great pity.’ 

‘A thousand pities, sir. Why, 
I myself, though I am a public 
character, and am offered ever so 
many glasses every night that I 
am performing, I assure you that I 
measure my liquor by tablespoons, 
and have not been overtaken by 
drink for many a long day. I 
assure you that if I did not keep 
my head clear Ishouid eoon make 
raw meat of myself.’ 

‘What is your present line of 
business f 

*I am going about with wild 
beasts. Have you ever heard of 
me? I am Jorrocks, the lion-tamer.’ 

‘ Indeed I have, Mr. Jorrocks— 
or, at least, I think so. Unless I 
greatly mistake, I have seen your 
name in big posters at Cranford, 
the very next town to this.’ 

‘ Just so, sir; and I have walked 
over from Cranford to Westerham, 
to see if I can give an entertain- 
ment here, and to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements.’ 


‘Will you be able to manage 
it? 

*O yes, I expect so.’ 

‘If you do I will make a point 
of coming, and of getting some 
other people to come. What is 
your particular part in the busi- 
ness 

‘Well, sir, I am supposed to 
be the lion-tamer, and I have 
really great power over the beasts. 
I order them into corners, and 
make them roar and rear; I slash 
at them, and they grind their 
teeth. I assure you it is a very 
pretty scene.’ 

‘And I suppose that the audi- 
ence hope one day to get full 
value for their money in seeing 
you eaten up? Are you not 
afraid sometimes ? 

‘It would never do, sir, for a 
man in my line of business to be 
afraid.’ 

‘ But are you afraid ? 

‘T do not think I an, sir.’ 

* Now listen to me, my friend. 
The symptoms which you men- 
tioned to me just now are serious, 
and it is impossible not to asso- 
ciate them with what you call 
your line of life. Iam quite sure 
that you are a very brave man, 
and one not conscious to yourself 
of being afraid. But there may 
be, almost unconscious to yourself, 
a realising that you certainly do 
run a serious risk, and the abiding 
pressure of this cireumstance might 
be quite sufficient to give you this 
trouble in the heart.’ 

This, however, he would by no 
means admit. He had taken it 
up, this line of life; he had no 
other, and he must persevere with 
it till the end. By this time we 
had come to my lodgings. Uncle 
Hodges ought certainly to have 
given his sister’s son the hos- 
pitality of his doors; but uncle 
Hodges also had his line in life, 
and hospitality did not lie in that 
direction. I believe that he had 
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uneasy feelings respecting his 
daughter Lettice. He held tirmly 
the great abstract truth that first 
cousins ought not to marry. If 
the first cousin had happened to 
be a very opulent man, probably 
the abstract doctrine might have 
yielded to expediency and interest. 
Anyhow, although he did not shut 
his doors against me, he by no 
means opened them with any 
alacrity. I had some reasons, 
however, to believe that I was 
popular with my aunt and cousins ; 
but my great desire at this time 
of my life was to be popular with 
my cousin Lettice, and obtain her 
special good graces. It was in 
this way that I was in lodgings 
over achemist and druggist’s shop 
in the main street of our little 
village of Westerham, instead of 
being at the Grange outside the 
hamlet. 

My new companion came in- 
doors, and I found him a very 
pleasant fellow. He took my 
offer of refreshments within very 
moderate limits; for he was rely- 
ing for his cure on diet, instead of 
renouncing what I considered his 
dangerous occupation. He told 
me that he had at the town three 
or four vans with wild beasts. 
The proprietor possessed a large 
property of this description, three 
caravans in all; and this owner 
was just then in Scotland, with 
the largest and best of them. 
He had the exclusive charge of 
this caravan, which had several 
magnificent beasts, including a 
very fine tigress, which had been 
recently purchased at Jamrach’s 
in the east of London. He told 
me that for several years in suc- 
cession he had travelled through 
Brittany with his show, and with 
satisfactory results. The Breton 
peasants had not very much 
money, and were very penurious ; 
but they were kind, they came in 
great numbers, and living was 
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very cheap. Of course the ex- 
pense of forage for so many crea- 
tures—men, horses, wild beasts 
—was the main item. He was 
not quite sure that they would 
clear their expenses at Wester- 
ham. But it was the next place 
on the route; and the proprietor 
was a man of much capital, and 
would stand to lose now and 
then. 

The show proved a great at- 
traction for our Westerham peo- 
ple. It continued there for three 
days, and was more remunera- 
tive than my new friend had ex- 
pected, The poor people all along 
the country-side were crazy to see 
it; and it is wonderful how the 
poorest can produce their shillings 
when their minds are set upon 
anything. Even my uncle voted 
it an instructive and interesting 
exhibition. We made up two 
parties from the Grange on succes- 
sive nights to see the animals. 
Such parties gave a poor fellow 
his chances ; but I was aware that 
there was a kind of espionage 
about me, and I did not make 
very much progress. The show 
was really yood, only the cages 
were too small, and the animals 
too closely huddled together. The 
cages were indeed cruelly small, 
and formed a striking contrast to 
the dens of the Zoological Society 
and the Jardin des Plantes. It 
would be difficult, however, to 
find larger cages that would run 
upon wheels, I was particularly 
impressed with the magnificent 
tigress from Jamrach’s. 

The tigress was the latest im- 
portation into the collection ; one 
of the last animals that had been 
brought within the wiles and sub- 
jugation of man, I did not un- 
derstand the process of taming, 
partly perhaps in accordance with 
the Rarey system; although I 
have heard something about a 
hot poker judiciously applied to 
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a wild beast giving him the live- 
liest terror of man. The giving 
or withholding of food naturally 
exercises a very lively effect upon 
his bestial emotions. However 
that might be, Mr. Jorrocks’ per- 
formance among his wild beasts 
was most masterly and complete. 
He moved about among them with 
the utmost sang-froid. I began to 
doubt whether my theory was right. 
A man may have a weak heart in 
the lion-taming business, just as 
he may have it in the banking or 
stockbroking line of business. In- 
deed there were several fellows at 
our hospital—where we used to 
talk over our unhealthy symptoms 
iga lively kind of way—who had 
their ‘cardiac disturbances.’ There 
was one very interesting circum- 
stance belonging to the lion’s van. 
There was a little dog that had 
been shut up with the lion in his 
van for the last seven years. Out- 
wardly the dog appeared cheerful 
under the abnormal conditions 
of his existence. He barked and 
jumped with considerable vigour. 
I firmly believed, however, that 
there was something forced and 
unnatural in that dog’s bark. It 
was a bark with the decided ad- 
mixture of a howl in it. Of course 
the dog would prefer to roam at 
liberty rather than be confined in 
that horrid narrow den. More- 
over, his dogyish mind must have 
had a sense of insecurity in being 
the constant companion of that 
ferocious neighbour, in whose pro- 
found cavity of jaw he might in- 
stantaneously disappear without 
any visible effort on the part of 
the lion. Anyhow, the dog was 
an amusing companion to the 
lion, and added to the popularity 
of the show. 

When I went to the perform- 
ances on the second day—on 
morning performances there were 
very few of us, and we had the 
privilege of paying double—I 


noticed with surprise that the 
little dog was absent. An oppor- 
tunity svon arose of interrogating 


‘ Jorrocks on the subject. 


‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I am awfully 
sorry. I would have given a 
fortnight’s pay to have prevented 
it. The poor little beggar was 
killed yesterday.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that 
the lion ate it? 

‘QO, no, the lion did not eat 
him. But the lion killed him, I 
expect, by an accident. The little 
dog may have provoked him by 
his cheek. But I think it’s most 
probable that he struck out with 
his paw while dreaming—it is very 
curious to watch wild beasts 
dreaming. Anyhow the poor 
little brute has been killed by a 
stroke from the lion’s paw.’ 

‘ Absit omen, I said. ‘The little 
dog has gone, and you may be 
the one to go next. Of the two 
I should have thought that the 
dog’s would have been the better 
life.’ 

That same night something 
very alarming occurred — not 
exactly what I had prognosticated, 
but, nevertheless, something abso- 
lutely terrific. 

I was just smoking a valedic- 
tory cigar, before bidding the 
world adieu for that daily death 
which we call slumber, when a 
rapid knock was heard at my door, 
a perturbed step on my stairs, and 
Mr. Jorrocks projected himself 
into my room. 

‘ What on earth is the matter, 
Jorrocks? [ exclaimed, struck with 
the pallor doubly pallid on his 
face. ‘Areyou ill? Let me feel 
your pulse.’ And then, with the 
unconquerable instinct of the pro- 
fession, I absurdly added, ‘ Put 
out your tongue.’ 

‘It is the very worst thing that 
ever happened to me in my time,’ 
exclaimed Jorrocks, pressing his 
hand to his heart. 
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I expressively pointed to the 
decanter. Jorrocks was in great 
pain, and yet he deliberately 
measured out his quantity before 
he drank. 

‘The tigress, the tigress!’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘What about the tigress, Jor- 
rocks? 

‘She has escaped—bolted— 
gone 

‘ That’s a bad look-out. I sup- 
pose she has a fine appetite fur 
fresh meat since she came from 
the provinces of India. But how 
did it all happen?’ 

‘I went my round of the cages 
about an hour ago. I thought I 
would go into the cage where the 
tigress was, for though she was 
getting on very fairly, there were 
one or two little tricks which she 
had not done properly. I found 
her rather fresh, for she had had 
too much meat for her meal at 
four o'clock. I had no sooner 
entered the cage than I was 
seized with a violent spasm of the 
heart. I fell back against the 
bars and took immediately a pull 
at my flask, which I had put on 
at your advice. My impression 
is that but for that pull at the 
flask I should have gone. Pre- 
sently the pain began to recur 
with vehement agony, and the 
dreadful thought seized me that 
{ should fall senseless and be de- 
voured by the brute, I drew 
back the door of the cage, intend- 
ingto make a retreat, and suddenly 
the tigress flew at it. My impres- 
sion is that if I had tried forcibly 
to prevent her, she would have 
flownat me. Fora single second, 
and for a single second only, the 
door was open. She flew by me 
with a savage growl, and was lost 
ina minute. There were one or 
two fellows in the circus, who 
shrieked out with affright and 
took refuge how they could. But 
the tigress is gone |’ 
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‘Good Heavens! and do you 
mean to say that we have a fierce 
Bengal tigress quite at large in 
our little English village of Wes- 
terham, to kill children and cattle 
and men and women, just as may 
happen? 

‘It is so.’ 

‘ What are you going to do? 

‘I am going to set off with one 
or two men to try and find her.’ 

‘Do you think you will have 
any chance of catching her alive?’ 

‘Not much, Iamafraid. If we 
could manage to lasso her in any 
way, something might be done. Lf 
expect we shal! have to shoot her.’ 

* That will be a great loss.’ 

‘Yes ; but our proprietor, in a 
dangerous trade like his, must 
take the chances of great losses. 
And he can afford it.’ 

Now just at that moment a 
sudden serious thought struck me. 
My cousin Lettice, I knew, every 
morning was accustomed to take 
a walk before breakfast in the 
gardens and the woodland adjoin- 
ing the gardens of her father’s 
residence. I felt that I must 
warn her to keep indoors. It be- 
came indeed a serious question 
how far all the people of the 
village should be warned, and a 
general hunt be set on foot. It 
was determined, however, that we 
would first see what could te 
done that night and also the first 
thing next morning. I deter- 
mined that at any rate I would 
call at my uncle’s and put Lettice 
on her guard. . I now remembered 
that my uncle belonged to an old- 
fashioned bowling club, and would 
probably be late that evening. 
That my uncle should be devoured 
by the tigress was a contingency 
which I viewed with alarm, but, 
at the same time, one which I 
could contemplate with compo- 
sure; but any idea that Lettice 
might be running a risk was 
simply maddening. 
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Jorrocks and his men escorted 
me as far as my uncle’s. It did 
not greatly matter which way 
they went, so they went my way, 
especially as I told them that 
there was plenty of cover about 
my uncle's place. My esteemed 
avuncular relation had not re- 
turned home. It was to me a 
matter of much interesting specu- 
lation whether my uncle would 
get devoured by a wild beast or 
not. Such an event would pro- 
bably facilitate my plans in rela- 
tion to Lettice. The etiquette 
established at his place was of a 
somewhat rigorous kind, and as a 
general thing I should as soon 
have thought of flying as of call- 
ing at his house so late as eleven 
o'clock at night. The escape of 
the tigress was, however, a very 
valid plea. My aunt had gone to 
bed, and Lettice was sitting up 
for her father; for in that house 
the institution of the latch-key 
was unknown. She rushed to 
the door, thinking that my knock 
was her father’s, and affected to 
be greatly disappointed in conse- 
quence, So I had the little girl 
to myself, and tried to use the 
opportunity. But it was as Ten- 
nyson says : 

* You would and would not, little one, 
Although I pleaded tenderly, 
And you and I were all alone.’ 
Then I told her the story of the 
tigress, which she at first dis- 
believed utterly. She even went 
so far as to assert that it was only 
an invention of mine, and an ex- 
cuse for calling because I knew 
her father was out. On the face 
of it, my story certainly seemed a 
very improbable one. In moving 
terms I expressed my righteous 
indignation at her unjust suspicion, 
and at last quite convinced her. 
She gave me her solemn promise 
that she would not take her usual 
walk next morning. And now 
she became greatly alarmed on 






her father’s account. That worthy 
gentleman dissipated all fears by 
presently walking in, and he 
was astounded by the news he 
heard. 

We stole back in the moonlight, 
giving observant looks around us 
as we did so. Once or twice we 
saw, or thought we saw, traces of 
the tigress’s paws on the green 
grass. Before we got home that 
night, we actually got a glimpse 
of her. She was visible by the 
side of a hayrick of a farm known 
as the Home Farm, belonging to 
a great squire in our neighbour- 
hood. There was no mistaking 
the supple form and the great 
livid streaks on the creature's 
body. Jorrocks came out nobly. 
He advanced with a rope in one 
hand and a rifle in the other. 
He uttered a peculiar cry, and 
the creature stopped. He uttered 
one more, and the creature ad- 
vanced a pace or two. It was 
not very pleasant, being under 
the open midnight sky, with a 
wild beast as one of your nearest 
neighbours. The great cat was 
not pleasant to behold. Hitherto 
I had failed to realise how the 
lion and tiger could belong to the 
cat tribe felis. But in this enor- 
mous animal, the green light of 
the eye, the tentative attitude, as 
if in readiness to spring or to re- 
treat, the bristling hair, the sway- 
ing body, I recognised the biggest, 
wildest, and most cruel cat of all 
cats. Presently the brute gave a 
light roar and leap, and bounded 
away. 

Very early in the morning, be- 
fore the villagers might be sup- 
posed to be moving, three or four 
of us, armed with rifles, resumed 
our march of research. Speedily 
we discuvered some traces of the 
most unpleasant description of the 
wild beast. Close by the farm- 
yard where we had last seen him 
was the slaughtered carcass of a 






















fine bullock. The farmer had now 
made his appearance, and loud 
were his lamentations and voci- 
ferations. I endeavoured to con- 
sole him by the assurance that he 
was safe to receive compensation. 
Very soon the news had spread 
everywhere, and the village was 
full of terror and consternation. 
Some young fellows who belonged 
to the Volunteer corps were ready 
enough with their weapons of 
precision, and agreed to keep up 
a kind of cordon round the village. 
The chemist, my landlord, placed 
all his resources at our command, 
and was prepared to furnish us with 
sufficient strychuia and prussic 
acid to massacre the whole of the 
population three times told. Mr. 
Jorrocks placed a certain amount 
of strychnia in the carcass of the 
bullock, as he considered that the 
animal was not unlikely to return 
to finish his repast. The villagers 
all turned out with hoes, mattocks, 
and axes. A holiday was given 
to the children of the Board school 
by the master, who was particular- 
ly pleased on his own account by 
the holiday, for it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. The 
next night there was further news 
about the tigress. A horse had 
been killed by her at a place no 
less than fifteen miles off. As 
this was in another division of 
the county, and in a district 
where there were bigger woods 
than ours, we began to breathe 
more easily, and considered that 
we had devolved our respunsibili- 
ties upon another portion of our 
fellow-creatures, 

Lettice had resumed her morn- 
ing walks once more. As I had 
once shouldered my rifle, however, 
I had determined that I would 
not lay it down until I had au- 
thentically heard that the tigress 
had been killed or captured. 
Caution I had always considered 
the highest attribute ofa military 
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commander, and I was determined 
to be cautions. I considered that 
it was my special duty to mount 
watch and guard over my cousin 
Lettice, and an Englishman, as I 
impressed upon Lettice, never 
shrinks from his duty, Lettice 
attempted to expostulate with me ; 
but I at once showed my sincerity 
and disinterestedness by saying 
that she had only to give me her 
solemn promise not to take her 
mornirg walk until we heard of 
the issue about the tigress, and I 
would renounce my office as senti- 
nel. This promise Lettice de- 
clined to give. I was very glad 
that she declined to give it, and 
hoped that she declined partly on 
my account. In truth the fear 
about the tigress was reduced to 
a vanishing fraction. Mr. Jor- 
rocks had gone away on his pro- 
fessional round; and with Mr. 
Jorrocks all imminence of peril 
had vanished. Jorrocks, we forci- 
bly argued, would never have gone 
away if he had thought that the 
tigress was likely to turn up again 
in these latitudes. Still there 
was the unsatisfactory circum- 
stance that we had heard no news 
of the fate of the tigress. To this 
was to be opposed the curious 
fact that no account of the escape 
of the tigress had found its way 
into the newspapers. Marvellous 
to relate, there was no penny 
newspaper in our part of the 
world, and our schoolmaster, who 
contributed to our local journal, 
had broken down under the vast- 
ness of the theme, and could not 
find language sufficiently magni- 
loquent to describe the state of 
the parochial mind. I still chose 
to retain my watch ; but it was 
more from the desire of seeing 
Lettice than from any expecta- 
tion of seeing the tigress. 

I think that Lettice never 
looked more charming than when 
she stepped into her garden on 
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one of those fresh October morn- 
ings. Her fresh fair cheeks were 
* Like morning roses newly tipped with 
dew,” 

to quote the words of Sir Henry 
Bishop’s beautiful melody, which 
she used to sing to us. It is 
only a healthy, vigorous frame 
like hers that can safely stand the 
clear cold crispness of the October 
air. The last roses of the sum- 
mer were still in her garden, and 
there were still some reliquary 
traces of the blaze of colour that 
was on the flower-beds in the 
summer. It looked pretty, but 
slightly absurd, to see Lettice 
run down the stone steps from the 
drawing-room into the garden, 
while I patrolled the gravel path 
with arms fixed likea sentry. My 
uncle and aunt were somewhat 
divided in their opinions on the 
subject. ‘Cousins are so un- 
necessarily affectionate,’ suggested 
the uncle; but the aunt thought 
that she could hardly keep me 
away from the garden, and that 
while Lettice continued so wilful 
and absurd she might as well have 
what protection I could afford her. 
The garden opened up into a 
pretty bit of woodland, a remnant 
of ‘the forest primeval.’ We 
walked together on the garden- 
path, Lettice telling me about her 
latest parcels of books and music 
and gossip, and when we got into 
the little wood we would drop into 
Indian file. Then she went in to 
breakfast, where I was only very 
seldom invited by the old people, 
it not being within Lettice’s pri- 
vilege and functions to issue in- 
vitations even to her own cousin 
—‘ more of kin and less of kind.’ 

One memorable morning, five 
days after the escape of the ti- 
gress, two days after the departure 
of Mr. Jorrocks ‘for fresh woods 
and pastures new,’ on the very 
morning that I had received an in- 
timation from my uncle, who 
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had risen unusually early for that 
express unkind purpose, that frum 
that date my military services 
would be dispensed with, I accom- 
panied Lettice throngh the garden, 
through the little wood, and then, 
crossing a road, we entered a larger 
wood, which was beyond the limit 
of my uncle's narrow domains. 
Things were coming to a crisis. 
That morning walk was to be my 
last. That week at Westerham 
was to be my last. I hal to re- 
turn to the hospital, and I was 
very anxious to return in the proud 
position of being engaged to Let- 
tice. While I was thus walking 
and talking with Lettice, I was 
suddenly brought, petrified, to a 
stand. Only a few yards from the 
side of the path, in the underwood, 
was a horrible and awful sight. 
It was the tigress. Never would 
be eradicated from memory and 
mind the sight of her, as I had 
seen her ip the moonlight, only a 
few days ago. She was some- 
thing more awful now, and looked 
most fierce and angry. She was 
near enough to have made a direct 
spring ; but fortunately there was 
some timber interposed, which 
prevented this. There was only 
my one single-barrelled gun. Poor 
Lettice turned pale as death, and 
shrunk almost fainting against a 
tree. At the moment I did not 
know where to shoot. I knew 
that my one shot must not bea 
haphazard one, or it would be all 
over with cousin Lettice, or my- 
self, of both of us. There is a 
very fine shot, I believe, between 
the shoulders, which ought to go 
straight to the heart ; but I was 
not marksman enough to trust 
myself to that. To tire straight 
at the eyeball, with the hope of 
piercing the brain, seemed my 
only chance. I availed myself of 
what cover there was, and reso- 
lutely advanced a pace. It was 
necessary to come to very close 
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quarters for my shot to be certain 
and effective. In all my life L 
had never felt more cool and col- 
lected. I fired deliberately, and, 
to my unspeakable joy and thank- 
fulness, the huge brute dropped. 
It was now time to turn to poor 
Lettice, who had given herself up 
for lost, and had apparently fainted 
away. I really wished that on 
this great occasion my heroine 
had shown herself a shade more 
heroic. There was no cold water 
at hand, and I had to try the 
effect of kissing her to restore the 
circulation. Presently conscious- 
ness returned, and my kisses also 
were returned to me. She clung 
to my side, and called me her love 
and her preserver. Shots were not 
uncommon those October morn- 
ings in the woods; so mine had 
attracted no notice, and [ had to 
go to the house aad give my as- 
tounding tidings before any one 
came near us. Such an uproar 
in the house, such an uproar 
through all the village! Public 
opinion in our little village de- 
clared that nothing was too good 
for me; and the public opinion 
even of a little village, to those 
who have known no other, is very 
powerful. I had won Lettice’s 
consent, and now, in a sudden 
moment of surprise, I obtained 
her father’s. Iam bound to say 
that he tried to wriggle out of it 
afterwards, but I succeeded in 
keeping him to the point. 
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‘Of course, sir,’ said Mr. Jor- 
rocks to me, ‘it mast have been 
a very gratifyin’ thing to you to 
have saved your young woman.’ 
Mr. Jorrocks had promptly made 
his appearance on the scene to 
claim the skin and skeleton of 
his tigress. I had explained to 
him that my lucky shot had not 
only saved my life, but was about 
to help me to a wife. ‘But if 
you think that killing the tigress 
gets you a wife, you are mistaken. 
Uf course a young girl’s greatly 
obliged to a gentleman for sav- 
ing her life, but then she’s not 
going to hand over the whole of 
it to him as a consequence. Lor, 
I’ve known girls who have had 
their lives saved, and they have 
hardly said a “thank you” for it. 
It’s my private opinion, sir, that 
you had ’ticed her long afore, and 
that she would have had you all 
the same, whether you had killed 
a tigress or not.’ 

To a supposition so flattering 
I could only bow assent, more 
especially as in my heart of hearts 
I both wished and believed it 
true. In return I gave Mr. Jor- 
rocks a great deal of valuable 
advice about the treatment of his 
heart, which he has had the good 
sense to follow in the main. He 
has given up the cage in favour 
of the commissariat and exchequer 
department of his business, and 
he tells me and Lettice that he 
feels considerably better. 
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Few, indeed, are the places in the 
United Kingdom where the genius 
of the nineteenth century, in the 
shape of the railway engineer, has 
not penetrated, and where the 
shriek of civilisation has not 
startled the silent air. It will 
soon be impossible to find a spot 
sacred from the screech of ‘that 
whistle,’ against which Words- 
worth called upon the ‘mountains, 
vales, and floods’ to ‘share the 
passion of a just disdain.’ The 
iron horse, with its strident snort, 
has intruded itself into nearly 
every region of romance. If Mr. 
John Ruskin were to spread out 
a map of the country, he would 
scarcely find a square inch thereon 
which was not intersected by rail- 
way lines. In places where Na- 
ture has bezn most defiant in 
blocking the way against this 
noisy utilitarianism she has had to 
retire defeated. Our Lake country 
—the English Calabria—with its 
austere mountain giants to guard 
it, was one of the first to succumb 
to the steam invader. The per- 
manent way has perforated the 
Peak of Derbyshire. A new steel 
highway to Scotland has been 
made over the savage moorland 
fastnesses of the Pennine chain. 
Wensleydale has been profaned 
by the locomotive. Even Pro- 
fessor Aytoun’s chimerical Glen- 
mutchkin Railway has become a 
substantial fact ; for the iron horse 
snorts in savage glee across the 
Land of Lorne, canters over the 
granitic shoulders of the great 
Ben Cruachan, and, after making 
as much noise amid the poetical 
beauty of Loch Awe, and the 
pensive gloom of the Pass of 


Brander, as the pipers at the 
wedding of Shon Maclean, where 
‘every piper was fu’, twenty 
pipers together,’ drops luggage 
and passengers down into Uban 
the beautiful, just as if they had 
fallen from the clouds. The 
motto of the railway engineer 
would seem to be the maxim of 
Calonne : ‘If it is difficult, it is 
done already ; if it is impossible, 
it shall be done soon. He has 
pierced the Alps, laid the ‘ cork- 
screw line’ of the Semmering, 
crossed the ‘sky-scraping’ ridges 
of the Sierra Nevadas, and is now 
busy challenging old Neptune 
himself, and endeavouring to anni- 
hilate that Channel which Douglas 
Jerrold maintained was the only 
good thing between England and 
France. Very soon he will sigh, 
like Alexander, for more worlds 
to conquer, and the railway to 
the moon may turn out, after all, 
something more than ‘mconshine.’ 
The railway engineer has obtruded 
his innovating civilisation into 
spots the most remote, retired, 
and inaccessible. Dove Dale has 
been threatened with a loop-line 
from Ashbourne; but it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Oscar Wilde will 
see to it that a scheme so blatantly 
Philistine will come to a bad end. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof of the new railway which 
is to cut through Charnwood 
Forest. 

Charnwood was one of the few 
nogks at which the iron horse had 
halted. It lay off the rail. The 
only sound that broke the silent 
and listening air was that of the 
bells of St. Bernard’s, calling the 
monks to matins, or compline, or 























































vespers. Soon, however, the steam- 
whistle will enter into competition 
with the mellow chimes. The 
Charnwood Forest Railway Com- 
pany has been incorporated by 
special Act of Parliament; the 
pick and spade of the sturdy 
navvy are already at work ; and 
the cheap-tripper will shortly 
bring his sweetheart, sandwiches, 
and ginger-beer buttle to a place 
where Nature communed with 
herself in sweetest solitude. The 
new line will have one terminus 
at Loughborough, and will pass 
through Sheepshed, Grace Dieu, 
Thringstone, and Whitwick tv 
Coalville, where it joins the 
systems of the Midland and Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway 
Companies. ‘he whole distance 
is barely eleven miles, and within 
so small a radius it would be 
difficult to compass more scenic 
charm. The new railway will 
practically bring the home tourist 
to the doors of Mount St. Bernard, 
and deposit him at Longcliffe, at 
Garendon Park, at the ruins of 
Grace Dieu Abbey, at High Cade- 
man and High Sharpley Rock, at 
Teldon Tor and Bardon Hill. 
Charnwood Forest, therefore, one 
of the neglected and unexplored 
‘beauty spots’ of Great Britain, 
wi!l become the hunting-ground 
of the speculative builder and the 
‘happy Bank-holiday young man.’ 
Indeed, the projectors of the in- 
vading line are so confident of 
this as to jubilantly predict in 
their prospectus that, ‘lying as it 
does in the centre of an area 
surrounded by the four populous 
towns of Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby, and Burton-on-Trent, the 
district, with increased railway 
facilities, is likely to become the 
most popular pleasure resort of the 
Midland counties; while sites 
available for building purposes 
will be in demand, combining as 
it does the most charming scenery 
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with bracing forest air unsurpassed 
in purity.’ 

How far this influx of the out- 
side world will affect the monastic 
colony which has reared its cross 
amid the wild Sicily-like scenery 
of Charnwood remains to be seen. 
At present these monks of the 
Midlands lead an undisturbed life, 
and the jaded mind, that would 
seek a week’s repose from the high- 
pressure, money-making world, 
could not find more perfect rest 
than within the grounds of St. 
Bernard. Be you Papist or Pro- 
testant, the guest-master at the 
abbey will give you a warm wel- 
come. Hospitality is part of the 
religion of the Cistercian Order ; 
and the fact seems to be known 
by poor people oa the road, for 
relief in the shape of fire and 
nourishing soup is given to as 
many as one hundred applicants 
each day, and this without distine- 
tion of creed, class, or country. 

Suppose you and I, my friend, 
accept an invitation from the 
Abbot, and make a pilgrimage to 
Charnwood together, sauntering 
about the forest ere its wild fresh- 
ness is tainted with the trains. 
The Midland ‘ bogie-carriage’ can 
bring us from Leicester to Coal- 
ville, by way of Desford, or from 
Derby or Birmingham, pausing at 
Beersheba, or rather Burtor on- 
Trent, with its arsenals of ale, 
and its thousands of barrels ‘in 
tiers’ over Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
last speech, and passing through 
ancient Ashby-de-la Zouch, quaint 
and moss-grown, with its memories 
of Jounhor, and its old ruined 
castle, with the glossy ivy braid- 
ing gray arch and gloomy wall. 
Coalville is an unpoetical portal 
for the picturesque beauties of 
Charnwood Forest. Captain Cut- 
tle, wishing for something ‘ when 
found to make a note of,’ might 
pull out his pocket-book before a 
meek little chapel, in the long 
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anlovely street which styles itself 
‘the Cave Adullam,’ a place of 
refuge for theological malcontents, 
which suggests to the political 
mind the famous Reform Bill 
clique of which Mr. Robert Lowe 
was the head. But we are soon 
out of Coalville, and a walk of 
a couple of miles down a devious 
country lane, flecked with tree- 
shadows, brings us to a decent 
caravansary called the Forest Rock 
Hotel, a curious building con- 
structed out of the rough boulders 
of the hills. Charnwood Forest 
is now all before us where to 
choose: arocky undulating moor- 
land rising in blue hilly outline 
against the sky. Why ‘forest,’ 
you at once inquire, seeing this 
stony region is destitute of trees? 
Has it been so called on the lucus 
a non lucendo principle? The 
answer is, Charnwood has been 
disforested. Time was when 
this country of hill and valley was 
a glory of green yloom for miles, 
uniting, in unbroken majesty 
of oak, Needwood in one direction 
and Sherwood in another; when 
a squirrel might be hunted all the 
way to Leicester without it touch- 
ing the ground; and when the 
traveller could journey on the 
clearest summer's day without 
seeingthesun. Historic evidence 
is abundant enough as tu the 
sylvan wealth of Charnwood so 
late as theseventeenth century. In 
a family document at Beaumanor, 
dated 1673, there is a conveyance 
of sale from ‘ William Heyrick, 
Esq., to Humphery Jennens, Esq., 
of 6090 oak and ash trees, with 
Beaumanor liberty, on the Forest 
of Charnwood, for the sum of 
11781.’ 

Chartiwood, indeed, formed part 
of the ancient Celtic Forest of 
Arden, which stretched from the 
Avon to the Trent, and concern- 
ing which one William Shake- 
speare has said something you 
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may have read. The highest 
peaks in this Midland wild are 
Beacon Hill and Bardon Hill, 
both mere molehills beside what 
the traveller would regard as 
mountains, being less than nine 
hundred feet above the sea-level. 
But the view from either of these 
gentle eminences is likely to lin- 
ger longer and more lovingly in 
the memory than the prospect 
beheld from the misty peaks of 
Alps or Andes. Bardon Hill is 
the watch-tower commanding the 
whole of the Midlands. It has 
been styled ‘the Olympus of 
Leicestershire.’ Beacon Hill we 
will call the Pisgah, so fair is 
the view of the green country 
that might be a Promised Land, 
unless the title be given to Mount 
Calvary, under the commanding 
erags of which the abbey of St. 
Bernard lies sheltered. Climb 
we the storm-blackened cliff. 
Underneath is the Holy Sepul- 
chre, where a sculptured Saviour 
lies in the tomb ; above, a black 
crucifix dominates the scene; 
around is a view that photographs 
itself on the mind, to be repro- 
duced at will in other places and 
in days far distant. Up on this 
wind-swept eyrie the oxygen- 
laden air comes like a breeze 
direct from the sea, although the 
day is soft and languid. It is a 
day in the early summer-time—a 
day of silvery lights and soft 
colours. ‘There is an atmospheric 
clearness that seems to destroy 
the sense of perspective ; and the 
scenery fades imperceptibly away 
through all the tints of vivid 
green to distant grays and into 
remote blues, where land and sky 
merge in the wide far-off horizon. 

‘You have brought a different 
sort of day with you this time.’ 
It is a pleasant sunny sort of 
voice, but it startles us for the 
moment, for we had not observed 
the speaker ascending the rock. 














He wears the monastic habit of 
white, with girdle aad crucifix, 
and one of us recognises him as 
Brother Bernard. His salutation 
refers to a wintry day when we 
paid our first visit to the monas- 
tery, and the snow was being 
driven by the bleak north-easter 
over the Charnwood range, until 
everything was blotted out in a 
wild whirl of white, and the 
St. Bernard’s of England might 
have been the St. Bernard’s of the 
Alps. 

Brother Bernard has seen us 
from the monastery windows, and 
has toiled up the crag with his 
telescope, which he fixes on a 
tripod, and reveals to the eye what 
is lost in those blue vague dis- 
tances. Picture after picture is 
presented. There is Belvoir 
Castle, twenty-tive miles away 
as the crow flies. We see the 
flag flying from its lordly towers, 
the sun flashing back from ‘its 
gilded casements. Then Notting- 
ham Castle and Wollaton Hall 
are conveyed close to the eye. 
Then the towers and steeples of 
Derby, sixteen miles distant, are 
brought to view; anon the Peak 
of Derbyshire stands out distinct, 
with the tower on Crich Cliff 
pointing like a finger to the 
shining sky. From Alfreton, 
where the sun rises in the east, 
the glass is pointed to the Staf- 
fozrdshire moorlands, where he 
goes down to the west in a wild 
conflagration of colour. The focus 
slightiy altered brings us to the 
blue hills of Malvern. Imme- 
diately below us are the fair 
grounds en which the Abbey 
buildings stand, redeemed by the 
labour of the monks from the 
rocky waste, and now green with 
trees and glowing with flowers, 

The Cistercian Order seems to 
be a reversion of the pupular ideal 
of monastic life. The monk of 
picture and verse locates himself 
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in some lovely valley by the side 
of some river bountiful with fish, 
as at Bolton and Tintern. He is 
represented by Landseer as re- 
ceiving presents of venison and 
fish and game. In the song he 
describes himself : 


*T am a friar of orders gray, 
And down in the valleys [ take my way ; 
I pull not blackberry, haw, or hip 
Good stere of venison fills my scrip! 
My long bead-roli I merrily chant ; 
Where'er I walk no money I want ; 
And why I'm so p ump the reason [ tell, 
Who leads a good life 1s sure to live well, 
What baron or squire, 
Or knight of the shire, 
Lives half so well as a holy friar? 


After supper of beaven I dream— 
But that is fat pullet and clouted cream ; 
Myself by denial | mortify 
With a dainty bit of a warden-pie ; 
I'm clothed in sackcloth for my sin, 
With old sack wine I'm lined within ; 
A chirping cup is my matin song, 
And the vesper-bell is my bowl —ding- 
dong! 
What baron or squire, 
Or knight of tbe shire, 
Lives half sv well as a holy friar ?” 


But the monk of the Cistercian 
Order is a different being. He 
takes up his abode in a harsh and 
sterile region, reclaiming rocky 
wilderness by patient and com- 
bined industry. His only food 
is herbs, bread, and milk. He 
lives retired from the world. His 
austere days are spent in silence 
and seclusion, humility, toil, 
poverty, penance, and prayer. 
His appearance is best portrayed 
in a sentence of Laurence Sterne’s : 
‘It was one of those heads which 
Guido has often painted—mild, 
pale, penetrating, free from all 
commonplace ideas of fat con- 
tented ignorance looking down- 
wards upon the earth—it looked 
forwards, but looked as if it looked 
at something beyond this world.’ 

St. Robert was the first abbot 
of the Cistercian Order, when a 
little band of monks in the 
eleventh century settled down in 
the forest of Citeaux, in the pro- 
vince of Burgundy, and reclaimed 
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by incessant toil a vast forbidding 
solitude. St. Alberic was the 
next abbot. He was succeeded 
by St. Stephen; but St. Bernard 
appears to have been one of the 
best beloved of the Order. He 
and his companions arrived at 
Citeaux in the year 1113, a band 
of thirty persons Their admis- 
sion is thus described in the Cis- 
tercian Saints, chap. xiii. : ‘There 
were amongst them men of middle 
age, who had shone in the councils 
of princes, and who had hitherto 
worn nothing less than the furred 
mantle or the steel hauberk, which 
they now came to exchange for 
the poor cowl of St. Benedict ; 
but the greater part were young 
men of noble features and deport- 
ment ; and well might they, for 
they were of the noblest houses in 
Burgundy. The whole troop was 
led by one young man of about 
twenty-three years of age, and of 
exceeding beauty. This young 
man was he who was afterwards 
St. Bernard.’ From Citeaux ra- 
diated a great religious influence. 
Houses connected with the Cis- 
tercian Order increased in num- 
ber and power. At the time of 
the Reformation there were in 
England about one hundred and 
ten abbeys belonging to the Bene- 
dictine Order, including Kirkstall, 
Tintern, Fountains, Riveaux, 
Netley, Furness, and others. ‘he 
history of the movement is too 
extensive to follow in this place. 
Suffice it to give some sketch in 
outline of the establishment of 
the monastery of St. Bernard at 
Charnwood. The story dates 
back to 1833, when, through the 
generosity of Mr. Ambrose Lisle 
Phillips and the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, some three hundred acres of 
forest-land, then wild and uncul- 
tivated, were bought, and the 
monastery erected on a spot not 
far from where Henry VIII. de- 
molished the abbey of Grace Dieu, 





now only a heap of ruins, and de- 
scribed by Wordsworth in some 
of his happiest lines : 
‘Beneath yon eastern ridg+, the craggy 
bound, 
Rugged and high, of Charnwood's forest 
ground, 
S$ and yet—but, stranger, hidden from 
thy view—— 
The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu ; 
Erst a religious house, which day and 
ign 
With byune resounded and the chanted 
rite.’ 
Charnwood may therefore be re- 
garded as oki monastic ground. 
It is interesting to note how close 
is the comparison between the 
beginnings of St. Bernard and 
that of Citeaux. The desigus of 
the new edifice were inspired by 
the genius of the elder Pugin. 
The church itself is a noble struc- 
ture, aud the cluster of buildings 
presents a very imposing architec- 
tural tout ensemble, framed by the 
hilly ridges of the rocky country. 
But, during this digression, 
Brother Bernard has been wait- 
ing to initiate us into the mys- 
teries of the monastery. An 
ancient porter, clad in black 
frock and cowl, a monastic pic- 
ture recalling the olden time, 
opens the door for Brother Ber- 
nard and our party to enter. We 
pass into the monastery, and real- 
ise to the full a life that three 
hundred years ago was a power 
in the land, but which now we 
can only see as we dimly discern 
Herculaneum and Pompeii as they 
are interred in the disastrous lava 
ruin—majestic in decay : delicate 
tracery, stained pane, mullioned 
window, magnificent column, 
noble arch, shattered aisle, buried 
cross. Whatever may be our 
opinion as to the drastic and 
destructive influence of bluff 
King Harry’s Reformation—and I 
am, personally, too stanch a Pro- 
testant to enter into the lists of 
controversy—we cannot but agree 
with that passage in Lord Macau- 














lay’s writings, where our eloquent 
historian says : 

* Whatever reproach may, at a 
later period, have been justly 
thrown on the indolence and 
luxury of religious orders, it was 
surely good that, in an age of 
ignorance and violence, there 
should be quiet cloisters and gar- 
dens, in which the arts of peace 
could be safely cultivated, in 
which gentle and contemplative 
natures could find an asylum, in 
which one brother could employ 
himself in transcribing the neid 
of Virgil, and another in meditat- 
ing the Ana/ytics of Aristotle, in 
which he who had a genius for 
art might illuminate a martyrology 
or carve a crucifix, and in which 
he who had a turn for natural 
philosophy might make experi- 
ments on the properties of plants 
and minerals. Had not such re- 
treats been scattered here and 
- there among the huts of a miser- 
able peasantry and the castles of 
a ferocious aristocracy, European 
society would have consisted 
merely of beasts of burden and 
beasts of prey. The Church has 
many times been compared by 
divines to the ark of which we 
read in the book of Genesis: but 
never was the resemblance more 
perfect than during that evil 
time when she alone rode, amidst 
darkness and tempest, on the 
deluge beneath which all the 
great works of ancient power and 
wisdom lay entombed, bearing 
within her that feeble germ from 
a which a second and a more glori- 
ous civilisation was to spring.’ 

No portion of the monastery 
is excluded from our inspection. 
The distinguishing characteristic 
of the place is its austere sim- 
plicity. Even in the church it- 
self the eye is captivated with 
nothing externally attractive. 
Pass we into the refectory, and 
note its studied opposition to 














everything calculated to indulge 
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luxurious taste. The religion is 
one of poverty and praise, prayer 
and penance. Witness its re- 
fectory, with its cold-tiled floor, 
its bare deal tables, and the 
meagre yellow-ware utensils, wood- 
en trenchers and spoons. There 
is, mark you, given to each 
brother the indulgence of a nap- 
kin, accompanying which is the 
name of him who uses it, painted 
in white on a small black wooden 
tablet. The secular name is left 
behind when the brother enters 
the house, and he adopts the 
name of a saint, such as Ignatius, 
Bernard, Robert, Stephen, &c. 
There are at present fifty-nine 
members of the order in the 
house. They are presided over 
by the Abbot (Brother Bartholo- 
mew), mitred by the Pope. The 
monastic habit of white with 
black scapular belongs to the 
choir religious; the brown frock 
distinguishes the lay members.* 

The brothers take precedence 
at the table according to the date 
of their admission into the Abbey. 
The Abbot presides at the head 
of the table. He is supported by 
the Prior and sub-Prior. In 
winter two meals are indulged in 
a day; in summer only one is 
taken. Breakfast consists of 
bread-and-milk ; dinner is of an 
emphatic vegetarian character. It 
is a solemn table dhéte, this 
monastic meal. There is nothing 
to please the worldly eye or ear. 
There are no appetising odours, 
no flowers, no glass, no silver, no 
quip nor quiddity. The cheer- 
ful explosion of champagne would 
sound like a profanity. ‘The ex- 

* The white cowls of the Benedictine 
Order originate the phrase ‘ White Friars’ 
as opposed to the term ‘ Black Friars,’ 
belonging to the Order of St. Dominic, 
who wear black cowls, and the Franciscan, 
whose habit is of ashen gray. How many 
oom passing over Blackfriars Bridge, 

ndon, speculate as to its connection 
with the monks of old? 
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hilaration of dining is exchanged 
for a stern, rigorous, oppressive 
silence. Enter we the refec- 
tory in the midst of the monastic 
meal. It has just begun. Each 
brother has his ‘ portion,’ a strange 
olla podrida of milk boiled with 
onions, cabbage, turnips, rice, &c., 
flanked with dry bread. A rol- 
licking repast! Conversation is 
forbidden. The diners seem to 
be unaware of each other's pre- 
sence, It might be their last 
meal. Here surely is that ‘ bril- 
liant flash of silence’ for which 
Thomas Carlyle yearned. There 
is a look of resigned meekness on 
each face, a tender melancholy, a 
subdued sadness, that makes the 
intrusive visitor vaguely ponder 
as to the past careers of these con- 
temmplative, gray-bearded, gloomy 
men, who have thus taken them- 
selves from the busy world and 
its great opportunities. What 
hidden histories do those monastic 
cowls conceal, what secret senti- 
ments are there covered, what 
romances, what disappointments, 
what shattered ideals, what dis- 
pelled illusions, what ruined 
castles in the air, what mocking 
failures and futile successes, what 
baffled ambitions, what bitter 
hopes, what lost lives, what loves 
that have been faithless and friends 
that have been false, find burial 
here! As Longfellow’s tine verse 
expresses it : 


‘There are things of which I may not 


speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughrs that make the strong 
heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye.’ 


The only sound heard as the 
meal progresses is the voice of 
the brother deputed to read aloud 
the Bible. He stands in a pulpit 
in the middle of the room. It is 
a dolorous dinner, and so I tell 
Brother Ignatius afterwards. He 
is a fine facetious old gentleman, 





who will never see seventy-six 
again. Fifty-one years he has spent 
in the priesthood, and thirty- 
four in the monastic life. Of 
the twenty-four hours in the day, 
six hours are spent in the open 
air in farming operations, seven 
hours are devoted to religious 
duties, and eleven hours are 
divided between sleeping, reading, 
and meals. The religious duties 
include) services seven times each 
day. The monks rise at two 
o'clock in the morning for matins 
—at one on Sundays and minor 
festivals, and at midnight in Lent 
and on the occasion of special 
observances. At five o'clock the 
peal rings for prime, followed by 
tierce at a quarter past seven, 
sext comes at eleven, then nones, 
vespers at five in the afternoon, 
and compline at seven in the 
evening, while work and prayer 
are practically combined in the 
fields ; for when one of the brethren 
out of doors hears the bell chim- 
ing from the church, reminding 
him of the devotions taking place 
before the altar, he repeats a 
prayer set apart for recitation 
under such circumstances. 

We look in at the library, with 
its many editions of the Fathers 
and other devotional works, mostly 
in the Latin ; we admire the noble 
dome of the chapter-room, where 
the brethren assemble morning 
and evening to read a chapter of 
the Rule of St. Benedict, or the 
Meditations of Bishop Challoner, 
and pass along the cool echoing 
cloisters, with their Stations of 
the Cross, where silent sombre 
monks are prostrated in penitent 
self-abnegation ; now bowed down 
before the symbol of sacrifice and 
suffering with humiliated head ; 
now looking up at that cross with 
fervid face, pleading eyes, and 
clasped hands. It seems a dese- 
cration for the Philistine to linger 
here, so we follow Brother Igna- 
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tius into the dormitory, where 
the brothers all sleep in one 
room, each having a separate bed. 
They sleep in their full habit, 
merely taking off their shoes. 
The cowl pulled over the head 
serves as a night-cap. The beds 
are rough and rude. The mattress 
is of straw. There are no sheets. 
A rug is the only covering. ‘The 
abbot’s bed is not one whit more 
luxurious. Like the rest of his 
charge he makes his own bed, 
washes his own ciothes, and in- 
dulges in other menial occupa- 
tions. Some grotesque illustra- 
tions of the comic side of monastic 
life were published in the Graphic 
a year or two ago, when the Charn- 
wood brothers were represented 
hanging out the clothes, scrvb- 
bing the floors, and feeding the 
pigs. 

The most poetically impressive 
feature of life at the Abbey is to 
be present at the midnight mass 
of the monks: to see the weird 
shadowy procession of cowled 
figures moving mysteriously in 
the dim uncertain light; to hear 
the slow Gregorian chant, the 
solemn ‘ Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus,’ 
and the awful silence of the suc- 
ceeding session of prayer. The 
scene has been well described : 

* Panctual to the first notes of 
the abbey bell, the monks glide 
in silent procession, each with a 
kind ofslowswingingstep, through 
the cold and dimly-lighted clois- 
ters, their hoods drawn over their 
bent heads, their eyes fixed in- 
tently on the ground, and their 
clasped hands hidden in the 
broad sleeves of their cowls. It 
is a strangely picturesque spectacle, 
a sight which, once beheld, cannot 
be easily effaced from the memory. 
The long train of spectral-looking 
forms, moving noiselessly, like 
shadows, through the surrounding 
gloom, and gradually disappearing 
beneath the archway leading into 
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the church, seems more like some 
wild eccentric feat of the imagina- 
tion than a nineteenth century 
reality. But there is little time 
accorded for reflection. Slowly 
onward pass the monks, the 
swelling outlines of their white 
cowls scarcely visible in the 
murky twilight. They keep to 
the centre of the pavement, headed 
by the abbot, and walking two 
and two abreast, until they reach 
the choir, where they take their 
places in the stalls ranged on 
either side, the abbot having a 
seat at the end of the stalls on 
one side, the prior occupying a 
like seat on the other side, The 
abbot’s seat is indicated by the 
crozier resting near to him. The 
novices stand behind the reading- 
desk, which is placed between the 
two rows of stalls and opposite 
the high altar. Each monk on 
entering throws back his hood 
and bows reverently before the 
high altar. He then kneels, with 
hands clasped close together upon 
his breast, and repeats the Lord's 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Afterwards he rises and remains 
standing during the whole of the 
service, the length of which varies, 
according to the occasion, from 
two to four hours.’ 

We leave no part unvisited, 
passing into the infirmary, where 
a more liberal dietary prevails, 
and thence into the quietly 
active life of the workshops, the 
brewhouse, the bakehouse, the 
gasworks, the dairy (the monastery 
butter has a famous sale). The 
silence of the recluse workers is 
more marked than that of a con- 
vict settlement. A courteous salu- 
tation is conveyed by a bow—that 
is all. Now we peep at the little 
tree-shaded cemetery. The method 
of burial is suggestively solemn. 
Upon the death of a brother the 
others assemble, and two of them 
are elected to watch the corpse. 
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These sentinels of the dead are 
relieved in turn until the funeral 
rites take place. Then the body 
of the departed brother is carried 
to the grave. He is buried with- 
out coffin or shroud, being in- 
terred in the full habit of the 
order. A grave is always kept 
partly dug, so as to warn others 
of the uncertainty of life, a me- 
mento mori suggestive of the old 
Egyptian custom. In this se- 
cluded little cemetery is the tomb 
of a Benedictine monk who died 
at the age of eighty-seven, sixty 
years of which had been spent in 
the order, a fact of which mes- 
sieurs the vegetarians may take 
note. 

One more sight for the curi- 
ous. Connected with the mon- 
gstery is ‘the Colony,’ a reforma- 
tory for boys, and until recently 
doing an active work, morally, 
socially, and intellectually. The 
inmates were drawn from un- 
healthy homes, vicious haunts, 
and idle habits to this pure moun- 
tain atmosphere, and received a 
practical education and were 
taught a useful trade by the 
monks, Owing, however, to a 
difficulty in meeting the Govern- 
ment requirements, the brothers 
have been obliged to give up this 
establishment, in which for a 
number of years some two hun- 
dred lads, the waifs and strays of 
the Roman Catholic population 
of large towns, have been cared 
for and instructed. The Govern- 
ment. required the sum of four 
thousand pounds expended in 
structural alterations on the 
building. The monks, however, 
are poor. They could not raise 
so large a sum ; and the boys of 
the Colony have, perforce, been 
turned upon the evil chances of 
the world again. What the 
structural improvements demand- 
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ed by the Home Secretary were, 
I know not. A cursory inspec- 
tion of the great pile of buildings 
showed the rooms to be lofty, 
cheerful, and well ventilated ; 
each boy tenanted a separate bed ; 
while the schoolroom, the recrea- 
tion-room, and the workshops 
were the ideal of such offices. 
The Reformatory now stands de- 
serted. The empty windows 
blink absently upon gardens and 
grounds. The doors are shut, in 
pathetic protest against ‘ paternal 
legislation” The monks are 
now in a dilemma as to how this 
range of buildings is to be utilised. 
If buildings so large and sub- 
stantial were situated near to a 
large centre of population, there 
would be no delay in letting 
them. In their present isolated 
position, their very size increases 
the difficulty. 

This is the difficulty which the 
venerable and venerated Brother 
Ignatius discusses with us at the 
gate, as we stretch out our hands 
in farewell. He speaks regret- 
fully over the closed Colony, for 
he was its principal director, and 
there had grown up a great re- 
gard between the lads and their 
old ‘guide, philosopher, and 
friend.’ The parting between 
them was not made without a 
pang. Weare thus talking, when, 
lo! a silvery peal from the abbey 
tower, a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, steals across the evening air, 
and tells that compline has com- 
menced. And so Brother Igna- 
tius leaves us, to join in the 
sacred Salve Regina. And we 
pass out into the forest, with the 
rocky ridges now darkening in 
the saffron light of the sunset. 
And pleasant is the saunter back, 
with the contemplative cigar, in 
this clear, tranquil. twilight hour. 

EDWARD BRADBURY. 








